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OUT-“ SHINING” EVERYBODY IN HUMILIATION AT ALBANY. 





New York: “I did not engage you, Vice-President ARTHUR, to do this kind of work.” 
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NEW YORK CONTEST. 


YHE friends of Mr. CoONKLING, or such of them as 
1 are still ace He have seen with everybody 
else that the condemnation of his course only deep- 
ens with time. There has been no reaction of feel- 


ing. but, on the contrary. a constantly stronger senti- 
ment of indignation. None of the very few papers 


which still hopelessly sustain him have urged any 
valid argument whatever for his re-election. They 
repeat the remark, which his career refutes, that he is 
a great man, and that the Republican party can not 
afford to break with him. But they forget that it is 
he who has broken with the party, upon no principle 
whatever, and betrayed the Senate to the Democrats, 
and that he now asks for a commission to wage war 
with a Republican Administration in the name of 
New York Republicanism. CHARLES SUMNER was a 
great Republicz an. and a man who could no more 
have danced about a tavern lol bbyi ing for his own 
election than he could have betrayed a great trust. 
He had rendered services to his country which it is 
given to few men to render, and he had a hold of the 
public heart which only the purest character, manly 
fidelity. and real ability can give. 
Senator MortTos, a man of very ditferent political 
character and morality from SUMNER. said with truth 
at the Philadelphia National Convention of 1872, and 
in no offensive strain toward his colleague, that the 
party, because it still represented a great principle, 
would prove to be very much stronger than any sin- 
gle member of it. however illustrious his services and 
pure his character 

A party which could lose a man like SUMNER and 
push on to more signal successes, is not likely to suf- 
fer from the defection of lesser men, especially when 
that defection would probably give the party a strong- 
er hold upon public c« When SUMNER broke 
wit the paramount public 


sincerity, 


mfidence. 
h the 
feeling was apprehension of a restoration of ex-rebel 
eontieod of the government. That fear took preced- 
every other political emotion, and as the Re 

publican party represented continued loyal laiaia: 
tration, its success was overwhelming. 


Republican party, 
ence of 


time the party has somewhat lost public confidence, 
the result is due chiefly to a reckless insolence of 
power, and reliance upon mere party organization, of 
which Mr. CONKLING is a peculiar representative. The 
Whiskey Ring frauds, the Post Tradership scandals, 
the brutal tyranny of the party machine, the rise of 
**Bossism,” the substitution of mere personal and 
patronage politics for those of principle and the pub- 
lic welfare, startled the country with fear that the 

tepublican party had waxed dangerously fat with 
prosperity, and that a change was indispensable. If 
Republicans. perceiving the current of public feeling. 
proposed to take heed of it, Mr. CoNKLING sneered at 
them as lamenting other people's sins, and fetching 
and carrying for the Democratic party. His tone 
well typified the contempt felt by the machine poli- 
tician for the public intelligence, independence, and 


but which are both inconceivable and incaleulabl 
such politicians. 
those forces by the Republican party, when the views 
of Mr. CONKLING were most influential in its councils, 
which led to the narrow escape of the party in the 
election of 1876. To the general spirit and course of 
the Administration which did much to restore the 
party to public confidence, Mr. CONKLING was opposed 
with comically ostentatious contempt, and at its close 
he endeavored by the most unscrupulous use of the 
gag rule, and by studied insults to other candidates 
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in the Convention, to secure a return to the situation 
which had almost caused the overthrow of the party. 
Baffled in that purpose, he had no course left but to 
quarrel with the new Administration if he could not 
control it, and trust to his machine in New York to 
support him. 

Nothing would now aie public confidence in the 
Republican party more than Republican approval of 
Mr. CONKLING’sS position. In the present political 
situation, when the fury of party is very much re- 
laxed, and public attention is directed to economical, 
efficient, and honest administration, there is peculiar 
distrust of mere ** Boss” methods; and if the party 
should declare that it desired the ascendency of what 
is known as ‘‘Conklingism” in the government, it 
would lose a respect and support which are indispen- 
sable to its prosperity and success. Mr. CONKLING 
himself, in haranguing his wan little squad, besought 
them to stick to him, because the money power was 
trying to defeat him. Such an appeal was the des- 
perate trick of a demagogue. It is not the money 
power which has produced the well-nigh universal 
conviction among New York Republicans that Mr. 


, | CONKLING betrayed the trust they had confided to 


him. If Mr. Sessions isa knave—which has certainly 
not been established by the assertion of Mr. BRADLEY 
—and if illicit offers have been made by anybody for 
any purpose, the facts are disgraceful, but they do not 
place Mr. CONKLING’s conduct in a more favorable 
light, nor justify his betrayal of a trust. That Mr. 
SEssIoNs tried to buy a vote for Mr. DEPEw, even 
were it proved, would certainly be no reason for giv- 
ing a vote to Mr. CONKLING. It is not, as he alleges, 
money which is trying to defeat him. It is the un- 
bought, instinctive, universal judgment of the Re- 
publican intelligence of the State and of the country 
which has really defeated him already. In the Leg- 
islature that judgment expresses itself as circum- 
stancesallow. Whatever may be the motives of some 
legislators in voting, there is no doubt that the votes 
cast for Messrs. DEPEW, WHEELER, ROGERS, and other 
friends of the Republican Administration represent 
the sturdiest and soundest Republican sentiment. of 
New York, and that the votes for Mr. CONKLING rep- 
resent no principle whatever, but mere devotion to 
his personal fortunes. 





A GOOD PLANK FOR REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORMS. 


WE hope that in preparing for the autumn Con- 
ventions our Republican friends will not overlook the 
very significant interest in civil service reform which 
has been manifested since the last year’s Conventions. 
In many of the chief cities in various parts of the 
country, as Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis, there are already associations composed of 
influential citizens of both parties, and representing 
a powerful sentiment. In the want of commanding 
issues dividing the great parties, an inevitable tend- 
ency of such associations will be to make the question 
of reform paramount, and to vote for or against can- 
didates according to their position upon it. . Candi- 
dates will undoubtedly be requested to state their 
views of the subject, and their answers will be scanned 
by those whom candidates can not deceive. It must 
be conceded that Democratic declarations will be re- 
garded with some doubt, as those of Republicans 
would be were they out of power. Every friend of 
reform will gladly welcome all aid and sympathy, but 
that welcome is entirely compatible with doubt wheth- 
er the election of Hancock might not have occasion- 
eda loud cry for reform in the Republican press with- 
out arousing a corresponding chorus from the Demo- 
cratic side. We say this only to point out that the 
demand for reform is a virtue which circumstances 
make easier for a Democratic than for a Republican 
Convention. 

Thus far there have been one Republican and one 
Democratic Convention held, the former in Ohio, and 
the latter in lowa. The Ohio Republicans spoke very 
briefly, approving protection of American labor, and 
re-affirming the historical principles and policy of the 
party. This is more convenient than specific. It 


| plainly covers the prohibition of slavery in the Terri- 


tories, but it is less lucid upon civil service reform, 
which, although often demanded in the party plat- 
forms, has not been accepted as a party principle. 
The Iowa Democrats, however, speak out plainly for 
reform, and it would not be surprising if the Ohio and 
New York Democrats should do the same. The Re- 
publican objection to serious reform is that it would 


, be a foolish surrender of party advantage, and an aid 
conscience, the forces which really control politics, | to the Democrats in recovering power. 
e by | : 
It was the apparent disregard of | 


It is urged 
that to introduce the merit system is to give Demo- 
crats a chance for appointment, and that, it is argued, 
would disgust and alienate Republican workers. But, 
on the other hand, to give Democrats an equal chance 
for appointment would relax the interest in Demo- 
cratic success of those who have thought that success 
to be their only chance for the public service. 

The service is presumably filled by Republicans 
now, and changes even within the party can not be 
made, as the New York quarrel shows, without seri- 
ous consequences to the party. Moreover, since re- 





form is to be accomplished, it must be either by some 
existing party, or some new one. The true Repub- 
lican policy is to adopt a movement which is natura) 
to the free and intelligent and progressive instinct of 
the party, and for which public opinion is rapidly 
ripening. All that has been actually accomplished 
in the reform of methods—and it is much, despite all 
skepticism—has been accomplished under Republican 
auspices. The reform, so to speak, is naturally Re- 
publican. The ludicrous FLANNEGAN of Flannegan’s 
Mills, it must be confessed, is a Republican, although 
not a Republican leader. But his famous question, 
‘** What are we here for, if not for the offices ?” is 
merely a reproduction of the famous phrase of Mr. 
Marcy, one of the ablest of Democratic chiefs, ‘* To 
the victors belong the spoils.” FLANNEGAN, in this 
respect, is not so signal a discredit to the Republicans 
as MaRcY tothe Democrats. But since the Democrats 
would not allow Marcy to dictate their platforms. the 
Republicans will make a very great mistake if they 
permit FLANNEGAN to dictate theirs. 








COMMENCEMENT POLITICS. 


AT this bright Commencement season the instinct of 
the English-speaking race asserts itself in the interest 
of the young orators in politics. The political ardor of 
college boys is not very commanding to the old man- 
agers, but those boys are the masters of the future, 
and their criticisms are based upon the eternal prin- 
ciples which finally control political action. The 
experience of what is called practical polities, which 
the young men lack, is very often merely an experi- 
ence of knavery, treachery, and charlatanry. The 
real question for the college boys is how they shall 
apply to the actual situation around them the princi- 
ples in which they believe, and which they clearly 
and eloquently announce from the Commencement 
platform, or in the class oration. Sprung of a race 
which has a peculiar genius for politics, they would 
purify and elevate it. It is a noble and useful 
ambition. How shall it be gratified, and the task 
achieved? This is the actual question with which 
the young men must deal. 

At the very outset, if they go to a primary meeting 
or caucus, they will immediately discover that there 
is an organized interest which acts with a common 
understanding. This interest they will next discover 
is favorable or unfavorable to them according as their 
views and votes favor its purposes. Where there is 
a completely equipped and disciplined party machine, 
as in New York, the young men will find themselves 
confronted with Gessler’s hat upon a pole, and they 
must bow or be broken. The condition of advance- 
ment and of official opportunity is conformity to the 
will of the machine or ring. In the State of New 
York, within the last dozen years, there have been 
many conspicuous examples of young men entering 
into politics with all the warmth and purity of prin- 
ciple which inspire the college oration. But Gessler’s 
hat barred the way. They were forced to choose be- 
tween courageous fidelity to their convictions and 
postponement of a public political career on the one 
hand, and running with the machine on the other. 


‘At least a dozen striking instances might be cited of 


such young men turning their backs upon their own 
principles, and surrendering to the ring as the price 
of nomination or election. They excuse themselves 
with a familiar and simple sophistry. They agree 
that it is bad, but that men must do what they can 
under the circumstances, not supposing that other 
men are angels, northat earth is heaven. This is the 
current talk of ‘* Bosses.” But it is no more a justi- 
fication of disregard of principle in politics than in 
business or in social intecourse. If the young grad- 
uate is not strong enough to refuse personal pro- 
motion at the cost of what he thinks to be just and 
decent and honorable, he is too weak to undertake 
to purify politics, except by sometimes scratching a 
ballot. 

The practical work of purification which we com- 
mend to the young men is first to ascertain the source 
of the power of the ‘‘ machine” which they encounter, 
and then to deal with it. A very little study will 
show them that it is a mercenary power, and that its 
basis is official patronage. The organized interest 
which they find at the primary, or the caucus, or the 
convention, is that of office-holders or office-seekers. 
Its mainspring is public money paid as salaries, and 
used by party committees as prizes, and drawn upon 
as a party fund. This organized corruption of pa- 
tronage is the chief clearly defined cause of the mean- 
ness of politics, which intelligent young men perceive, 
and against which they protest. This is the abuse to 
the removal of which their efforts must be directed. 
They can render no more useful public service. If 
they desire to hold office, and believe that to be in- 
dispensable to effective public service, they will find 
that very often the condition of holding office is to 
acquiesce in the abuse, and that they must first correct 
the abuse if they would hold office with self-respect. 
A private citizen can be of great public service. Even 
if he can not speak or write in the newspapers, he can 
inform himself thoroughly of facts, and vigorously 
enlighten others, and so do his part toward the cre- 
ation of a public opinion which will compel re- 
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form. In this way the young graduate eager to 
purify politics can reduce his principles to practice, 
and the class orator may become a practical patriot. 


NEW YORK IN SUMMER. 


TwIceE a week ten or a dozen huge steamers depart 
for Europe, carrying hundreds of passengers who are 
flying for a summer vacation. Morning and night 
and at intervals during the day long trains roll out 
of the city, bearing thousands of citizens upon the 
same quest. New mountain houses and sea-shore 
resorts are constantly opened for the summer visitor, 
and according to the old saying, the town will pres- 

ently be entirely out of town. But ‘‘ the town” is 

a small number. Those who remain are the great 
multitude, and the chance for their comfort is the 
important question. No great city in the world is 
more favorably situated for coolness than New York, 
at the head of the broad bay opening from the ocean 
close at hand, and flanked by two broad rivers along 
‘which draws the cool air. The city, too, even at 
its broadest point between the rivers, is not very 
broad, and it gently declines toward them, so as to 
provide admirably for drainage. A decent munici- 
pal government would make it one of the cleanest 
and: healthiest cities in the world. But it may be 
said of New York, from the point of view of govern- 
ment, as of Ceylon’s isle, that ‘*every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile.” . 

The busy citizen who can not escape from the city 
may wisely begin his course of resignation by reflect- 
ing that living in a farm-house or. boarding cheaply 
by the sea is pleasure bought at a great price of many 
kinds. Farm-houses have been known to be warm 
and stuffy, and their pies and bread to be doughy, 
and their flies and mosquitoes many. The cheap 
houses by the sea, full of people in small rooms, and 
with a table designed more for the emolument of the 
host than the refreshment of the guest, are not at- 
tractive, although the ocean air be pure, and the 
ocean view. magnificent. The citizen who can run 
from his modest room in town to Coney Island, and 
dine en prince once in a way, or take his cream or 
his cobbler by the dashing surf, need not envy the 
cheap sea-side quarters. But there can be no doubt 
that for a person of moderate means, who is satisfac- 
torily or fairly quartered in the city, the city is pref- 
erable to the ordinary country accommodation. He 
must accept, indeed, the occasional smell and the dead 
heat. The vast mass of brick and stone becomes sat- 
urated with heat, and the night is not able to over- 
come it. But there are the friendly showers from 
time to time, and they restore the equilibrium. 

For the citizen of immoderate means the case is 
different. Yet even the bachelor may well doubt 
whether Saratoga or Newport, except for a visit to a 
friend, or any other enticing resort, offers him more 
than his comfortable town rooms, his club, the best 
restaurant, whichever it be (we are much too wise 
‘‘to name names”), and his dinner and night at 
Manhattan Beach, or wherever he will. There is no 
time when familiar household and domestic comforts 
are more comfortable than during the summer, and 
the ingenious student of society, as he saunters along 
the stately streets of spacious and deserted houses, 
may well wonder whether the absentees have found 
as much comfort and coolness as they have left, and 
whether, living in trunks and narrow rooms, they do 
not sometimes wish themselves back again in the 
lofty chambers. We have not. observed that the 
Windsor and the Brunswick and the other New York 





hotels of English names advertise themselves as sum-. 


mer resorts. But there could be less desirable sum- 
mer quarters than a room at the top of the Windsor, 
with the ready and convenient access to the neighbor- 
ing beaches. 


A BRITISH CONFEDERACY. 


THE long Irish debate has renewed the old question 
whether some kind of imperial confederation and lo- 
cal home rule among the various sections of the Brit- 
ish Empire is not practicable. This was the hope of 
FLoop and GRATTAN, but it is not the plan of the 
modern Irish leaders. They hold with PARNELL 
that the great evil is the rule of one nation by anoth- 
er. The Irish theory is that Ireland is a nation dis- 
tinct from England in race, in language, in religion, 
in tradition; that there is and has been conquest, but 
that national union is forever impossible. Sound 
statesmanship, therefore, requires a recognition of 
this immutable truth, and an abandonment of all 
claims, conditions, and situations which are incom- 
patible with it. This is the Irish view, and it is 
frankly declared by PARNELL to be the real objective 
point of the agitation. It is because this is under- 
stood, and because every concession to the Irish claim 
is felt to be a weakening of the imperial power of 
England, that the Irish movement seems to many sin- 
cere Englishmen to be the merest treason, contem- 
plating the overthrow of the empire. : 

The local home rule project is a compromise. In 
its simplest form it proposes that the various provinces 
of the empire—Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
the West India Islands, India, and all other British 
possessions—shall each manage its own local af- 








fairs, and each be represented in an imperial Parlia- 
ment for the management of the common interests. 
Under the circumstances, this would be simply the 
division of the present British Empire into various 
states, which should enter into an alliance for the de- 
fense of each by all against a foreign foe. Stated in 
this way—and it is a perfectly fair way—the project 
is seen to be of almost insuperable difficulty. Would 
the states of such an alliance be the judges of the vi- 
olation of its conditions? Would they be at liberty 
to withdraw from the alliance? Would they enter 
into it as sovereigns with an equal voice, like the 
American colonies in the Confederation, or might 
the power of the whole be used to reduce a refractory 
member? Would the dissolution of the present em- 
pire precede the formation of the alliance, or would 
the existing Parliament ordain the terms of the com- 
pact, as Louis XVIII. granted a charter to France ? 
Such questions as these follow the suggestion of a 
system of home rule,in the American sense of the 
term, and not one of them has been answered. Why 
should Canada, for instance, wish to change its pres- 


ent relations to England by assuming its proportion 


of the expense of the army andnavy? And although 
the English-speaking colonies would perhaps bear 
their share of the common expense of a war for Eng- 
lish principles, and to resist perilous aggression, why 
should Cape Colony wish to pay for a scientific Brit- 
ish frontier in Turkestan? The existing British Em- 
pire has all the incongruities of every British political 
institution, but it works better than any arbitrary re- 
construction would probably work. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of local legisla- 
tion both for Ireland and England of which the im- 
perial Parliament might be well relieved; and to this 
end some local legislature in Scotland and Ireland, 
such as already exists for colonial purposes in Canada 


and Australia, might be advisable. Probably Parlia- 


ment would not attempt to hold by force any colony 
that might declare its independence; but Ireland and 
Scotland are not colonies. They are virtually inte- 
gral parts of the seat of the empire. Home legislation 
for them would be substantially nothing more than 
a kind of municipal legislation, and that, of course 
would not satisfy ‘‘the immortal PARNELL” and his 
friends. While separation is out of the question, the 
relation of Ireland to England and Scotland should 
be made equable. That is the policy which every 
friend of Ireland and of British unity can support. 
But a peaceful political separation of England and 
Ireland is now absolutely impracticable. 








CONWAY'S “CARLYLE.” 

Mr. Moncvre D. Conway’s Thomas Carlyle, just publish- 
ed by HaRPER & BROTHERS, is one of the most interesting 
books which the death of that eminent thinker has called 
forth. The author enjoyed peculiar facilities for the work. 
Introduced to CARLYLE through a letter from EMERSON in 
1863, Mr. CONWAY was most cordially received at Chelsea 
by the philosopher and his wife, and was a frequent guest 
at their hospitable fireside. He was also invited by CaR- 
LYLE to share his long afternoon walks; and to the very 
last his relations with the family were cordial and intimate. 

With the man still vividly before him, Mr. Conway has 
written out his memories and notes of the interviews and 
conversations which took place at the memorable house at 
Chelsea and during the pleasant walks through Kensington 
Gardens and Hyde Park. He has taken nothing from other 
publications which have appeared since CARLYLE’s death, 
but has endeavored to faithfully reproduce the impression 
made upon him by the living man. If Mr. Conway’s por- 
trait of him in no way coincides with the impression pro- 
duced by the Reminiscences, the reader may not be unwilling 
to judge with Mr. Conway that the “outcries of a broken 
heart” should not “ be accepted as the man’s true voice,” and 
that “measurements of men and memories as seen through 
tears” should not be recorded as characteristic of his heart 
or judgment. 

In addition to his delightful personal reminiscences, Mr. 
Conway prints a large number of hitherto unpublished 
early letters of CARLYLE to THOMAS MITCHELL, THOMAS 
Mcrray, LEIGH Hwnt, Mrs. Basis MontaGueE, B. W. PRroc- 
TER, and other friends, which form a most agreeable con- 
trast to the sombre and cynical utterances of his latter 
davs. The volume is embellished with portraits and views; 
and it will doubtless be welcomed by American readers, as 
it well deserves to be, as the most interesting and satisfying 
account of CARLYLE’s life and work that has yet appeared. 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOR. 


“Your statesmen will have to study Canada,” said GOLD- 
WIN SMITH to a reporter, just before sailing for Europe. 
His talk was very interesting and suggestive. Canada is 
prospering and active, he thinks, but she can not be fully 
prosperous until she is commercially united with the con- 
tinent of which she is a part. The BEACONSFIELD Jingo 
policy of “ imperializing” Canada has failed. The Pacific 
railway system was designed to connect the four Canadian 
sections from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Pacific, 
so that interior communication should be independent of 
the United States. The completion of the system, GOLDWIN 
SmiTH thinks, would be a crisis in the destiny of the two 
countries. 

Politically Canada seems to him to have some advantages 
over us. The perfectly independent judiciary is a great 
benefit, due to the non-elective system of appointment. 
Contested elections “are tried by the judges, and with un- 
impeachable fairness.” But Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH says that 
he has seen the decision of a contested election in our House 
of Representatives by a party vote, which was as bad as 





anything in the most corrupt days of the British House of 
Commons. 

There is no “exodus,” but a constant and natural emi- 
gration, from Canada to the United States—the movement 
of population toward the centre of wealth. It is time, he 
says, to be cautious about immigration into Canada from 
England, especially of mechanics from the purlieus of great 
cities. The desirable new population is English and Scotch 
farmers with a small capital. Canada, Professor SMITH 
thinks, has every reason to speak well of Lord LoRNE and 
the Princess personally. Their social influence has been 
good, and the gossip about her absence is silly. Altogether 
GOLDWIN SMITH speaks hopefully of Canada, but with a 
strong conviction that whatever her political connections 
may be, there should be the closest commercial relations 
with the United States. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Epcar Fawcett, in his novel, A Gentleman of Leisure, gives 
a good sketch of a certain set in New York which appropriates to 
itself the title of “Society.” “Society” appears to be a curious 
mixture of old Dutch family, broker, man of income,*horse man, 
good fellow, and two or three varieties of women. Club life is 
frequently introduced into the book, and members of the “ Union”’ 
will probably recognize allusions to certain rooms and halls in that 
structure where the elderly and the youthful solace themselves 
with good dining and wining, and discourse of horse and stock. 
On the whole, Mr. Fawcett, who is a member of the “ Union,” has 
presented one of the best sketches we have had of that style of life. 

—The late Asa Packer and Tuomas A. Scort were probably the 
richest men who. have lived and died in Pennsylvania. Each left 
an estate valued at about $10,000,000. The late StepHen Girarp, 
who died in 1831, the richest man of his time, left an estate of 
$9,000,000, nearly all of which he bequeathed to charitable insti- 
tutions in Philadelphia, and to the college bearing his name. Pre- 
cisely the amount of Colonel Scort’s estate will probably.remain 
unknown to the public, as he directed in his will that no inventory 
of it should be filed in any public office. Pennsylvania has sev- 
eral millionaires. Prominent among them is WituaM Tuaw, of 
Pittsburgh, who is named at $10,000,000. Mr. Hostertrer, the bit- 
ters man; A. J. Cassatt, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way; Mr. Wicurman, the quinine manufacturer; Mr. Dosson, the 
carpet manufacturer; and Mr. Disstoy, the saw manufacturer, are 
also put down as millionaires. 

—According to the San Francisco Chronicle of June 18, the 
Rev. Dr. ConkLinG, pastor of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, of 
New York, now on a visit to San Francisco, is a fortunate parson. 
After a successful pastorate in Philadelphia, he was called, twelve 
years ago, to the Rutgers Church, where he is equally successful 
and popular. A wealthy Episcopalian lady, who became interested 
in his preaching, is said to have been very bountiful to him and his 
family. She sent him, his wife, and daughter to Europe, paying 
the expenses of their trip. On his return he found that she had 
bought and furnished a house for him at a cost of $70,000, and 
presented to Mrs. Conkiine $100,000 in government bonds. 

—Secretary Kirkwoop, who has just appointed a brother of 
Bricut Eyes to a clerkship in the Indian Bureau, did so to famil- 
iarize him with Indian affairs, that he may hereafter be utilized 
as an Indian agent. Last year a descendant of the famous chief 
LoGaN was appointed to a similar clerkship, and has acquitted 
himself creditably. Indeed, the employment of Indians in the dif- 
ferent departments of the government has been uniformly attend- 
ed with good results. : 

—It is just fifty years since Grorce D. Prentice left his native 
State of Connecticut, and went to Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
became editor of the Louisville Journal, and made it a power in 
the West and Southwest. From that time to the present its growth 
and prosperity have been uninterrupted. The Courier-Journal 
building of to-day is one of the largest, as it is architecturally one 
of the finest, in the United States, and the paper now celebrates 
its semi-centennial by appearing in quarto form, with other typo- 
graphical improvements, and printed on a new press, which it pro- 
nounces to be the most perfect which American genius has yet in- 
vented. We congratulate Messrs. Watrerson & HaLpEMAN on the 
prosperity which produces such comforting results. 

—The Scuencx family of Ohio were contributors to the rank 
and file during the rebellion: James F. Screnck, who was retired 
with the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1868; Casper ScHEnck, his son, 
now Pay Director in the navy; Major-General Ropert C. ScHEenck, 
late Minister to England; Colonel Eosert T. S. Scuenck; Private 
Cuarites T. Scuenck, killed at Vicksburg; Private Rospert C. 
Scuenck, Jun.; Surgeon Wasuineton L. Scuenck; Private Gar- 
RETT ScuEeNncK; Lieutenant A. D. Scuenck; Privates S. G. Scuexck 
and Jawes T.Scuenck. Six of these were mere boys when they 
entered the army. 

—Mr. Sivas C. Herrina, who died a few days since at his home 
in Néw Jersey, was a man whose name was familiar to every busi- 
hess man in the country. His safes have stood the fieriest of 
tests in many great conflagrations, and have saved from destruc- 
tion millions of money, and papers of priceless and irreplaceable 
value. In the United States there is scarcely a town that does 
not contain his unburnable chests, giving comfort to the owners, 
whose money, bonds, and title-deeds rest securely within. Mr. 
Herring was a good citizen, a man of benevolence, quiet and un- 
ostentatious in his ways, and held in esteem by all who knew him. 

—Mr. Tuomas F. Row.anp, of the Continental Works, Brooklyn, 
gives his employés all of Saturday afternoons, from now until Sep- 
tember 10, as holidays, but will pay them full wages as if at work. 
Quite like Mr. Rowxanp, who is as well known for his generosity 
as he is for enterprise. He will be remembered as the man who 
in an incredibly short time built the first half-dozen Monitors for 
the government at the beginning of the rebéllion. Mighty good 
work was done by those ugly little Monitors. 

—Gotxop has made a mild little bonmot. ‘The other day he 
was enjoying a quiet chat in his own house with a friend, when 
an inhuman organ-grinder entered the court-yard, and immediately 
dashed into one of the maestro’s sweetest melodies. “Good heav- 
ens!” exclaimed the gentle Govxop, as the first bar rent his ear, 
“why has such a curse fallen on composers? Can not we attain 
popularity without enduring this—this calumny ?” 

—The son of the late Stanton has recently married 
the daughter of Mrs. Paiuies, the lady whom General Butter 
sent to Ship Island for making unpleasant remarks to Union sol- 
diers in New Orleans. 

—Mr. Marruew Vassar, when he handed over, a few days ago, 
the gift of the Vassar Home for Aged Men, remarked to the lady 
managers that the grounds were classical as ‘well as ancestral. 
His forefathers from: Holland purchased from the Apokeepsing 
tribe of Indians, in 1698, the property on which the home stands, 
and in 1702 the great-grandfather of the Vassars built the first 
house in Poughkeepsie. Providence, said Mr. Vassar, had bless- 
ed him and his brother Jony Gvy, and they deemed it proper to 
do something for their fellow-men. Old men, he thought, required 
aid and attention, particularly those who, by no misdeeds of their 
own, had lost their property, and had no one to care for them. 
The building has accommodations for fifty inmates, is valued at 





$45,000, and has an endowment fund of $47,000. 
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The Beantifil Wretch: A Brighton Story. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or ‘‘Macvrop oF Dang,” “‘Scnrisz,” “A Pernorss or Tucie,” 
“Tue Stpance ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO 








CHAPTER XV.—(¢ ‘ontinued.) 
A MESSAGE. 

Caprain Frank went back to Wiltshire, greatly treasuring that 
bit of card-board, and making it the basis of many audacious 
guesses at the future. Nan came home from Lewes for Christ- 
mas, and Madge was particularly affectionate toward her. 

“What pretty flowers you have!” Nan said, just after she had 
arrived—the first time, indeed, she went into the dining-room. 

“Yes,” Madge answered; “Captain King sent me flowers once 
or twice, and some of them have kept very well. But I wish they 
wouldn’t wire them.” 

Nan turned away quickly toward the window, and said nothing. 

Then Tom went down to Wiltshire, and was most warmly re- 
ceived at Kingscourt. Also pretty Mary Coventry, who was still 
staying in the house, was kind to this handsome, conceited boy ; 
and he was rather smitten; 
but be kept a tight hold on 
himself. “No,” he said to 
himself, “I’m not going to 
marry any woman; | know 
too much about them.” 

He had a royal time of it 
altogether; but most of all 
he enjoyed the quieter days, 
when he and Frank King 
went shooting rabbits on the 
heath. It was sharp, brisk 
work in the cold weather, 
better than standing in wet 
ploughed fields outside woods, 
and waiting until both toes 
and fingers got benumbed. 
There was no formality in 
this business, and no ladies 
turning up at lunch, and no 
heart- breaking when = one 
missed. Frank King was ex- 
cessively kind to him. Not 
caring very much for shoot- 
ing himself, he. was content 
to become Mr. Tom's hench- 
man, and they got on very 
well together. Further, in 
the smoking-reom at night, 
these two were thrown on 
each other's conversation— 
for old Mr. King did not 
smoke—and it was remarka- 
ble how interesting Captain 
King found his friend’s talk. 
It was mostly about Madge 
and Frank 
King listened eager ly, and al- 
ways would have Mr. Tom 
have another cigarette, while 


and her sisters ; 


he was busy drawing imagi- 





| 
| had never been to the ball at all. 
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goodness they were all married: my life is made a burden to me 
amongst them.” 

“ But what do you think, Beresford ? 
| What would you do in a similar case ?” 

“19” said Mr. Tom, with a laugh. “I suppose I should ask the 
girl, and if she didn’t like to say yes, she could do the other thing.” 
~ “But—do you think there would be a chance ?” 

“Write and see,” said Mr. Tom, with another laugh; further 
than that he would not interfere. 

Frank King considered for a time, and at last boldly determined 
to act on this advice. He sat up late that night, concocting a 
skillful, cautious, appealing letter, and as he rewrote it carefully, 
all by himself, in the silence, it seemed to him almost as if he were 
beseeching Nan to reconsider the verdict she had given at Bellagio 
| more than three years before. Life would begin all over again 
| if only she would say yes. Sometimes he found himself thinking 
| of that ball in Spring Gardens, and of her startled shyness, and of 
her winning confidence, and anxious wish to please, until he recol- 
lected that it was Madge to whom he was writing, and that Madge 


Haven't you any opinion ? 





This fateful missive was left to be dispatched the first thing in 
the morning, and at the very least there must needs be two or 
three days’ interval. But it can not be said that he passed this 


time in terrible anxiety. He was secretly hopeful; so much so 


that he had begged Mr. Tom, who ought to have gone back before 
this time, to wait another day or so. 


His private reason was that 
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came with her demure and laughing congratulations; and Mr. 
Tom was made more of than ever during the few hours longer 
that he remained in the house. Frank King had not time to think 
about Nan now; it was Madge Beresford who had sent him that bit 
of forget-me-not. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
REVERIES. 

No sooner had Nan come back to Brighton again, and been 
installed once more in her former position, than the whole house 
seemed to be pervaded by a quite new sense of satisfaction, the 
cause of which-was not even guessed at. The wheels of the do- 
mestic machinery worked far more smoothly ; even the servants 
seemed to partake of the general brightness and cheerfulness. 
Edith, the stupid sister, put it down to the Christmas-time, and 
congratulated herself on her evergreens on the walls. Mr. Tom 
observed that the house was far better managed when Nan was at 
home. That meant that he found his slippers when he wanted 
them, and that there was always a taper on the chimney-piece in 
the billiard-room. Lady Beresford had all her little whims at- 
tended to; and as for Madge, that young lady was greatly delight- 
ed to have a safe and sure confidante. For she was much exer- 
cised at this time both with her fears about Mr. Hanbury, who fol- 
lowed her about like a ghost, kept silent by the dread of Vice- 
Chancellors and tipstaffs, and her vain little hopes about Captain 
Frank King, whose inten- 
‘tions were scarcely a matter 








of doubt. Nan listened in 
her grave, sweet way, that 
had earned for her, from 
Madge, the name of “Old 
Mother Nan”; and then 
would say some nice thing 
to her sister; and then would 
|; carry her away on some char- 
itable enterprise. 

For this was the Christmas- 
time ; and what with contin- 
ual choral services, and ever- 
greens, and unearthly music 
in the still, cold nights, there 
was a sort of exaltation in 
the air, and Nan wished to be 
practical. In consequence, 
Lady Beresford was gravely 
oppressed, 

“T do believe, Nan,” she 
said, vexedly, one morning, as 
she was writing out a check— 
“TI do believe your only notion 
of Christianity is the giving 
away coals.” 

“ And a very good notion 
too,” said Tom, who would 
allow no one to say anything 
against Nan. 

But then came that fate- 
ful letter from Frank King. 
It arrived on a January 
morning —on a elear and 
brilliant forenoon, just as 
Nan and her younger sister 
were going out for a walk, 
tempted by the:sunlight and 
the colors of the sea. Madge 








native pictures, and convin- 
cing himself more and more 
that Madge was no other 


than Nan, and that hfe had begun again for him, with all sorts of | 


beautiful possibilities in it. For he could not be blind to the 
marked favor that the young lady had shown him; and he had 


long ceased to have any fear of the shadowy Hanbury, who was | 


skulking somewhere unregarded in the background, 

At length one night Captain Frank in a burst of confidence told 
Mr. Tom all about it, and asked him to say honestly what he thought 
the chances were. Would Lady Beresford have any objection ? 
Would Miss Margaret consider he had not known her sufficiently 
long or intimately? What was Mr. Tom's own opinion ? ‘ 

Mr. Tom flushed uneasily. 

“ T—well, you see—I keep out of that kind of thing as a rule. 
Women have such confounded queer wavs. 
your foot into it if you intermeddle. 


worrying people about their sweethearts—all but Nan, I wish to 


“IT WAS A CURIOUS SIGHT.” 


You're sure to put | 
These girls are always | 








“AND WAS AT HER pesx.™ 


he hoped to accompany Madge’s brother to Brighton. 
same, the crisis of a man’s life can not approach without causing 
some mental disturbance even in the most hopeful. Long before 
the Kingscourt family had assembled round the breakfast table, 
Frank King had ridden over, on these two or three cold mornings, 
to the postal town, which was nearly two miles off, so that he 
should not have to wait for the arrival of the bag. And at last 
came a letter. with the Brighton postmark. He glanced at the 
handwriting, and-thought it was Madge’s.. That was enough. He 
put it in his pocket without opening it, went out and got on his 
| horse, and went well outside the little town into the quietude of 
| the lanes before putting his hand into his pocket again and taking 
| 


the letter out. 

No, he was not very apprehensive about the result, or he could 

not have carried the letter thus far unopened. But all the same 

the contents surprised him. He had expected, at the 
_ Worst, some mild refusal on the ground of haste; and, 
at the best, au evasive hint that he might come to 
Brighton and talk to Lady Beresford. But all the writ- 
ing on this sheet of paper consisted: of two words, 
“strom Madge” ; and what accompanied them was a 
bit of forget-me-not—not painted, this time, but a bit of 
the real flower. It was a pretty notion. It confessed 
much without saying much. There was a sort of maiden 
reticence about it, and yet kindness and hope. What 
Frank King did not know was this—that it was Nan 
Beresford who had suggested that answer to his letter. 

Ile never knetv how he got home that morning. He 
was all in a tempest of eagerness and delight ; he scaree- 
ly lived in to-day. It was next day—it was the future 
that seemed to be around him. [le burst into his 
friend’s bedroom before the breakfast gong had sounded. 

“ Beresford, Pll go with you whenever you like, now. 
Whenever you like. I’m going to Brighton with you, I 
mean, 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Mr. Tom, without looking 
up—he was tying his shoes. 

“T’ve heard from your sister, you know—” 

“T thought so. It’s all right, then, is it ?” 

“IT hope so. I’m very glad it's settled. And you 
know I don’t want to turn you out of the house; but 
you've been very kind waiting a day or two longer, and 
I should like to get to Brighton at once.” ; 

“Tl start in five minutes if you like,” said Mr. Tom, 
coolly, having finished with his shoes. 
I ought to congratulate you. Well, I do. 
good sort of girl, Only—” 

He hesitated. It was inauspicious. 

“What do you mean ?” said Captain Frank. 

“Well, P've seen a good deal about women and their 
goings on, don’t you know,” said Mr. Tom, with a sort of 
shrug. 
twisting about. 
and take the nonsense out of tlfem.” 

Captain Frank laughed. This was not at all alarm- 
ing. And when it became secretly known that Captain 
Frank was immediately going to Brighton to secure his 
promised bride, there was a great though discreet re- 
joicing at Kingscourt; and even pretty Mary Coventry 


She’s a very 


“They're always changing and chopping and | 
The best way is to marry them off-hand | 


All the | 








“And I suppose | 
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herself took it from the post- 
man at the door, glanced at 
the address, hastily opened 
the envelope, and guessed at, 
rather than read, the contents. ‘‘Oh, Nan!’ she said, hurriedly, 
“wait a moment. There is something—something I want to 
speak to you about. Come into the dining-room,- Oh, do you 
know what this is, Nan? Captain King has written.” 


“Yes, dear,” said Nan, calmly and kindly, as she followed her 
into the empty dining-room. 

“JT must not show you the letter, must I?” said the younger 
sister, eagerly, though she was herself still reading and re-reading 
it. © But you know what it is, Nan. 
Oh dear, what shall I do?” 


And I must send an answer. 


cacti — — | 


“<*YES, MISS, SAID THE WIRY LITTLE SAILOR, WITH 
A GRIN.” 
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“You were not 
I thought you 


“You ought to know, Madge,” her sister said. 
unprepared, surely? I thought you expected it. 
would have had your mind made up.” 

“But it is so dreadful—so sudden—so terrible ! 
hands—I am all shaking. Oh, Nan, what would you do—what 
would you do if you were me?” 

Nan seemed to be thinking of something far away ; it was after 
4 second that she recalled herself to this question, and then she 
answered, with some astonishment, 

“Don’t you know your own mind, Madge 2” 

“ Well, [do in a way,” said the younger sister, still staring at the 
letter. “Tike him well enough. I think it would do very well; 
and there would be no trouble with any one. I am sorry for that 
poor fellow Hanbury; but what és the use of his hanging about 


| 


Lock at mv | 





“J OUGHT TO WRITE.” 


and keeping one nervous? There is no use-in it at all—nothing but 
bother. And I know Captain King is very fond of me, and I think 
he would be very kind; and you know he is not going to sea 

- and mamma would be pleased. Do you think I should go 
to her now ?” 

“ What is the use of going to any one until you know what your 
mind is ?” 

If the unhappy Hanbury could only have seen his sweetheart 
at this moment—staring blankly at the open letter, with a 
doubt on her face which was most. probably inspired by some 
vague and tender recollection of himself! What might not have 
happened if only he cou!d have intervened at this crisis, and ap- 
pealed to her with eyes and speech, and implored her to defy 
these terrible authorities in London? But Madge kept looking at 
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the letter; and then she shut it together; and then she said, with 
decision : 

“IT think it’s the best thing I can do. 
go and tell mamma.” 

When she came down stairs again she was quite radiant and 
eager in her joy. 

“Oh, ?'m.so glad it’s all settled and over. I'm so glad there'll 
be no more worry and bother. And really Captain King is one of 
the nicest-looking men we know—Edith has always said so—and 
he is so quiet and pleasant in his manner—and very amusing too ; 
that is because he has no pretense. And grateful for small kind- 
nesses : I suppose, being so long at sea, and not seeing so many 
people, he hasn’t got b/asé. Then he never pretends to be bored, 
But why are you so solemn, Nan; do 


Wait a minute, Nan; I'll 
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Nan kissed her sister. 

“T hope you will be very happy, dear,” she 
said, in her grave, kind way. 

“Then I suppose I must answer his letter at 
once,” continued Madge, in her excited way. “ But 
how am I to do it, Nan? See how my fingers are 
all shaking: I couldn’t write. And it would take 
me a month to find out what to say—and here 
you are being kept in, when you are always want- 
ing to be out in the open air—” 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Madge. I will stay in 
with pleasure, if you want me.” 

“But you sha’n’t stay in on my account, dear 
Mother Nan—not a bit of it—not for all the men 
in the world. And yet I ought to send him a 
message. I ought to write.” 

“I think, Madge,” the elder sister said, slowly, 
“if that is any trouble to you, you might send him 
a message; he would understand without your 
writing much—a flower, perhaps—” 

“ But what sort of flower?” said the younger 
sister, eagerly. 

Nan’s face flushed somewhat, and she seemed 
embarrassed and slow to answer. 

“You—you should know yourself,” she said, 
turning her eyes aside. ‘‘ Any flower, perhaps— 
a bit of—of forget-me-not—” : 

‘*Of course that would do very well; but where 
could you get forget-me-nots just now ?” 

Nan again hesitated ; she seemed to be forcing 
herself to speak. 

“There's a little bit in a button-hole in *s 
window,” she said at last; “I saw it there yes- 
terday, at least.” 

“Dear Mother Nan,” said Madge, enthusiastic- 
ally, “ you are as clever as twenty Vice-Chancel- 
lors! We will walk along at once and see if it is 
still there. And in the mean time I will write a 
word on a sheet of paper—I can manage that, 
anyway—and you might address an envelope—” 

“ Oh no, I couldn’t do that,” said Nan, inadver- 
tently shrinking back. 

“Very well, I will struggle through it,” said 
Madge, blithely; and she went and got writing 
materials, and scrawled the few words necessary. 

They went out into the beautiful, clear, cold 
morning, and walked along through the crowd of 
promenaders. with their fresh-colored faces and 
furs telling of the wintry weather. And in due 
course of time they arrived at the florist’s win- 
dow, and found the bit of forget-me-not still in 
the little nosegay. Madge made no secret of her 
intention. She opened up the nosegay on the 
counter of the shop, took out the piece of forget- 
me-not, put it in the folded sheet of paper, and 
then carefully—but with fingers no longer trem- 
bling—closed the envelope. When they had come 
out again, and gone and posted the letter, they 
found themselves at a stand-still. 

“Now I know you would like a longer walk, 
Nan,” said the younger sister, “and I am sure you 
won't mind if I go back at once. I do so want 
to write a long letter to Mary. And I haven't 
told Edith yet, you know.” 

To this also Nan consented ; and so Madge de- 
parted. Nan, left to herself, looked for a moment 
or two, somewhat wistfully, at the far breadths 
of the shining water; and then turned and walk- 
ed slowly and thoughtfully along one of the wider 
thoroughfares leading up from thesea. The world 
seemed too bright and eager and busy out here; 
she wished to be alone and in the dusk; and in 
this thoroughfare there was a church, spacious and 
gloomy, that was kept open all the week round. 
Half unconsciously to herself she walked in that 
direction. So absorbed was she that when she 
reached the entrance she scarcely perceived that 
there were some persons standing about. From 
the clear light of the sun she passed into a long 
covered way that was almost dark; there was a 
low sound of music issuing from the building. It 
was a refuge she was seeking, and she vaguely 
hoped that there would be few people within. 

But just as she gained the entrance proper, and 
was about to enter the dark and dusky place be- 
fore her, behold! here was a great smiling throng 
coming along the aisle, headed by a bridegroom 

and a white-clothed bride. The music that was 
gayly pealing through the building was the 
“Wedding March,” that no familiarity robs of 
its majestic swing and melody. Nan had sudden- 
ly a sort of guilty self-consciousness, She felt 
she had no business even to look on at bridal 
processions. She passed in by another door— 
into that space of dark and empty pews; and 
very soon the bridal people were all gone from 
the place, and apparently no one was left but the 
white-surpliced performers at the organ in the 
choir. 

That choir was a beautiful thing away beyond 
the dusk. The sunlight entering by the stained- 
glass windows filled it with a softly golden glory; 
so that the splendors of the altar and the tall 
brass candlesticks and the seven swinging lamps 
and the organ itself were all suffused with it, 
and seemed to belong to some other world far 
away. And then, after the “ Wedding March” 
was over, there was a pause of silence, and a 
slight sound of feet in the echoing building be- 
hind; and then the music began again—some- 
thing distant, and sad, and yearning, like the ery 
of a soul seeking for light in the dark, for com- 
fort in despair. Nan, in her solitary pew, bowed 
her head and covered her face with her hands. 
This music was less picturesque, perhaps, than 
that she had heard in the cathedral at Lucerne ; 
but it had more of a human ery in it; it was an 
appeal for guidance, for light—for licht in the 
darkness of the world. The tears were running 
down Nan’s face. And then there came into a 
neighboring pew a woman dressed in a peculiar 
costume, all in black; and she, too, knelt down 
and covered her face with her hands. And Nan 
would fain have gone to her and said : 

“Oh, sister, take me with you and teach me. 
You have chosen your path in the world—the 
path of charity and good-will and peace; let me 
help you ; let me give myself to the poor and the 
sick, There must be something somewhere for 











me to do in the world. Take me into your sis- 
terhood; I am not afraid of hardship; let me be 
of some little use to those who are wretched and 
weary in heart.” 

By-and-by that lady in black rose, went into the 
open space fronting the altar, knelt one knee 
slightly, and then left. Presently Nan followed 
her, her head bent down somewhat, and her heart 
not very light. 

Just as she was leaving the interior of the 
church, some one stepped out of the vestry, fol- 
lowed her for a second, and then addressed her. 
She turned and recognized Mr. Jacomb. He had 
not been officiating; he was in ordinary clerical 
costume; and there was something in the prim- 
ness of that costume that suited his appearance. 
For he was a singularly clean-looking man ; his 
face smooth-shaven ; his complexion of the fair- 
ast white and pink; his hair yellow almost to 
whiteness ; his eyes gray, clear, and kindly. For 
the rest, he was about six-and-thirty ; of stoutish 
build; and he generally wore a pleasant and com- 
placent smile, as if the world had treated him 
kindly, despite his experiences in that poor par- 
ish in the southeast of London, and as if, what- 
ever might happen to him, anxiety was not likely 
to put a premature end to his existence. 

“Dear me,” said he, “what a coincidence! I 
saw your sister Madge about twenty minutes ago. 
She seemed very happy about something or other.” 

“Mr, Jacomb,” said Nan, “do you know the 
lady who left a minute ago ?” 

“No,” said he, wondering a little at the ear- 
nestness—or rather the absentness—of her man- 
ner. “I only caught a glimpse of her. She be- 
longs to one of the visiting sisterhoods.” 

Nan was silent for a second or two. 

“You came to the wedding, of course ?” 
continued Mr. Jacomb, cheerfully. “A capital 
match, that, for young De la Poer. She will have 
£18,000 a year when her mother dies; and she 
is pretty too. She puts a little side on, perhaps, 
when she’s talking to strangers; but that’s noth- 
ing. His brother was at Oxford when I was there, 
I remember—an awfully fast fellow; but they say 
all the sons of clergymen are—the other swing of 
the pendulum, you know. There’s a medium in 
all things ; and if one generation gives itself over 
too much to piety, the next goes as far the other 
way. I suppose it’s human nature.” 

This air of agreeable levity—this odor of world- 
liness (which was in great measure assumed)— 
did not seem .to accord well with Nan’s present 
mood. She was disturbed—uncertain—yearning 
for something, she knew not what—and the echoes 
of that strange cry in the music were still in her 
soul. Mr.Jacomb’s airs of being a man of the 
world—of being a clergyman who scorned to at- 
tach any esoteric mystery to his cloth, or to ex- 
pect to be treated with a particular reverence— 
might put him on easy terms of friendship with 
Nan’s sisters, but they only made Nan regretful, 
and sometimes even impatient. Did he imagine 
the assumption of flippancy made him appear 
younger than he really was? In any case it was 
bad policy so far as Nan was concerned. Nan 
was a born worshipper. She was bound to believe 
in something or somebody. And the story she 
had heard of the Rev. Charles Jacomb’s assiduous, 
earnest, uncomplaining labor in that big parish 
had at the very outset won for him her great re- 
gard. He did not understand how he was de- 
stroying her child-like faith in him by his satur- 
nine little jokes. 

“Mr. Jacomb,” said Nan, timidly, “I should be 
so greatly obliged to you if you could find out 
something more for me about those sisterhoods. 
They must do a great deal of good. And their 
dress is such a protection ; they can go anywhere 
without fear of rudeness or insult. I suppose it 
is not a difficult thing to get admission—” 

He was staring at her in amazement. 

“But not for. -you—not for you!” he cried. 
“Why, it is preposterous for you to think of such 
a thing. There are plenty who have nothing else 
in the world to look forward to. You have all 
your life before you yet. My dear Miss Anne, you 
must not indulge in day-dreams. Look at your 
sister Madge. Oh, by-the-way, she said something 
about your mamma having sent me a note this 
morning, asking me to dine with you on Friday 
evening, and then remembering, after the note 
was posted, that on that evening you had taken a 
box for the pantomime. Well, there need be no 
trouble about that, if I may join your party to go 
there also.” 

Nan said nothing ; but perhaps there was the 
slightest trace of surprise, or interrogation, in her 
look. Immediately he said: 

“ Oh, I very much approve of pantomimes, from 
a professional point of view—I do, really.- You 
see, the imagination of most people is very dull— 
it wants a stimulus—and I am perfectly certain, 
if the truth were known, that the great majority 
of people in this country have derived their picto- 
rial notions of heaven from the transformation- 
scenes in pantomimes. Iam certain of it. John 
Martin’s pictures—the only other alternative—are 
not striking enough. So, on the whole, I very 
much approve of pantomimes ; and I shall be very 
glad to go with you on Friday, if I may.” 

Nan made some excuse, shook hands with him, 
and went. She walked home hurriedly, she knew 
not why; it almost seemed as though she wanted 
to leave something well behind her. And she was 
very kind to her sisters for the remainder of that 
day, but somewhat grave. 

Meanwhile Madge’s letter to her elder sister in 
England had been sent. And the first answer to 
it was contained in a postscript to a letter ad- 
dressed by Mary Beresford to her mother. This 
was the postscript : 

“ What is this nonsense Madge writes to me 
about herself and Holford King? Has Captain 
King got it into his head that he would like to 
marry his deceased wife's sister?” 

_ Lady Beresford threw the letter aside with a 
sigh, wishing people would not write in conun- 





drums. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ACCEPTED SUITOR. 


“On, Nan! here is the cab. What shall I say 
to him? What am I to say to him?” 

“T think you ought to know yourself, dear,” 
said Nan, gently, and then she slipped away from 
the room, leaving Madge alone and standing at 
the window. 

But after all it was not so serious a matter. 
Some one came into the room, and Madge turned. 

“ May I call you Madge ?” said he, holding both 
her hands, , 

She answered, with her eyes cast down, 

“T suppose I must call you Frank.” 

That was all, for at the same moment Mr. Tom 
was heard calling to his mother and sisters that 
Captain King had arrived; and directly after 
Lady Beresford and Edith entered the room, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Tom, who was declaring that they 
must have dinner put forward to six o'clock, if 
they were all to go to the pantomime. 

There was a little embarrassment—not much. 
Frank King kept looking toward the door. He 
wondered why Nan had not come with the oth- 
ers. He was curious to see how much she had 
changed. Perhaps he should not even recognize 
her? Without searcely knowing why, he was 
hoping she might not be quite like the Nan of 
former days. 

Mr. Tom consulted his watch again. 

“Shall I ring and tell them to hurry on dinner, 
mother ?” i 

“We can not alter the dinner hour now,” Lady 
Beresford said, plaintively. ‘“ It has already been 
altered once. Both Mr. Roberts and Mr. Jacomb 
promised to come at half past six, so that you 
might all go to the pantomime together in good 
time.” . 

“What?” cried Mr. Tom. 
you say Jacomb, mother ?” 

“T said Mr. Roberts and Mr. Jacomb,” said his 
mother. 

“ And what the etcetera is he doing in that gal- 
lery!” exclaimed Mr. Tom. “ Well, I guess we 
shall have a high old time of it at dinner. Soda- 
water and incense. But there’s one thing they 
always agree about. Get them on to port-wine 
vintages, and they run together like a brace of 
greyhounds.” : 

Here Captain King begged to be excused, as 
there was but little time for him to go along to his 
hotel and get dressed for this early dinner. When 
—being accompanied to the door by Mr. Tom him- 
self—he had left, Madge said: 

“How do you like him,mamma? Are you 
pleased with him ?” 

“ He has not spoken to me yet, you know,” said 
the mother, wearily. She had had to go through 
several such scenes, and they worried her. 

“Oh, but it’s all arranged,” Madge said, cheer- 
fully. ‘ He won’t bother you about a solemn in- 
terview. It’s all arranged. How did you think 
he looked, Edith? I do hope he won’t lose that 


“Jacomb? Did 


_brown color by not going back to sea; it suits 


him; I don’t like pasty-faced men. Now Mr. Ja- 
comb isn’t pasty-faced, although he is a clergy- 
man. By-the-way, what has become of Nan?” 

Nan had been quite forgotten. Perhaps she 
was dressing early, or looking after the dinner 
table; at all events, it was time for the other sis- 
ters to go and get ready also. 

Punctual to the moment, Captain King arrived 
at the door, and entered, and went up stairs. He 
was not a little excited. Now he would see Nan 
—and not only her, but also this clergyman, whom 
he was also curious tosee. At such a moment— 
arriving as Madge’s accepted suitor—it was not 
Nan that he ought to have been thinking about. 
But it was Nan whom his first quick glance round 
the drawing-room sought out; and instantly he 
knew she was not there. 

Everybody else was, however. Mr. Roberts, 
with his conspicuous red opal and diamonds, was 
standing on the hearth-rug, with his back to the 
fire, talking to Lady Beresford, who was cushion- 
ed up in an easy-chair. Mr. Jacomb was enter- 
taining the two sisters, Edith and Madge, who 
were laughing considerably. Mr. Tom was walk- 
ing about with his hands in his pockets, ferocious, 
for dinner was already eighteen seconds late. 

Frank King had not much time to study the 
looks or manners of this clergyman to whom he 
was briefly introduced, for already his attention, 
which was at the moment exceedingly acute, was 
drawn to the opening of the door. It was Nan, 
who slipped in quietly. Apparently she had seen 
the others before, for, when she caught sight of 
him, she at once advanced toward him, with a 
grave, quiet smile on her face, and an outstretch- 
ed hand. 

“Oh, how do you do, Captain King ?” she said, 
in the most friendly way, and without the least 
trace of embarrassment. 

Of course she looked at his eyes as she said so. 
Perhaps she did not notice the strange, startled 
look that had dwelt there for an instant as he 
regarded her—a look as if he had seen some one 
whom he had not expected to see—some one whom 
he almost feared to see. He could not speak, in- 
deed. For the moment he had really lost com- 
mand of himself, and seemed bewildered. Then 
he stammered : 

“How do you do, Miss Anne? I am glad to 
see you looking so well. You—you have not al- 
tered much—anything—during these last three or 
four years.” 

“Oh, Nan has altered a great deal, I can tell 
you,” said Mr. Tom; “and for the better. She 
isn’t half as saucy as she used to be.” 

But Nan had turned to her mother, to say, pri- 
vately : : 

“They are quite ready, mamma. The shades 
just came in time; and the candles are all lit now.” 

Then she turned to Captain King again. If 
she was acting non-embarrassment, she was act- 
ing very well. The clear, friendly, gray-blue eyes 
regarded him with frankness ; there was no touch 
of tell-tale color in the fair, piquant, freckled face ; 
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she smiled as if to one in whom she had per- 
fect confidence. 

“Tt was so kind of you,” she said, “to have let, 
my brother pay you a visit to Kingscourt; I am 
afraid he must be dull here sometimes. And he 
says he enjoyed it immensely, and that every one 
was so kind to him. I hope he didn’t disgrace 
himself—I mean in the shooting ; you see, he has 
not had a great deal of practice.” 

“Oh, he shot very well,” said Captain Frank 
King, somewhat hurriedly. “Oh yes, very well. 
I should call him a very good shot. I am glad 
he liked his visit.” But Frank King was not 
looking into Nan’s eyes as he spoke. 

Then some one at the door said, “ Dinner is 
served, your ladyship”; and the company ar- 
ranged themselves according to order, and went 
down stairs. It fell to Captain King’s lot to go 
down last, with Lady Beresford ; but when they 
reached the dining-table he found that his neigh- 
bor was to be Madge, and he was glad of that. 

Nan was opposite to him; he had discovered 
that at the first glance, and thereafter he rather 
avoided looking that way. He endeavored ta, en- 
tertain Lady Beresford, and occasionally spoke a 
little to Madge ; but he was somewhat preoccupied 
on the whole; and very frequently he might have 
been caught regarding the clergyman-guest with 
an earnest scrutiny. Mr. Jacomb, to do him jus- 
tice, was making himself the friend of every- 
body. He could talk well and pleasantly; he 
had a number of little jokes and stories; and 
he was making himself generally agreeable. The 
efflorescent Roberts was anxious to know—as anx- 
ious, that is, as a very devoted regard for his menu 
would permit—the precise position held by a cer- 


‘tain High-Churchman who was being harried and 


worried by the law courts at this time; but Mr. 
Jacomb, with great prudence, would have nothing 
to say on such subjects. He laughed the whole 
matter off. He preferred to tell anecdotes about 
his Oxford days, and gave you to understand that 
these were not far removed from the present 
time. You might have guessed that he and his 
companions were the least little bit wild. The 
names of highly respectable dignitaries in the 
Church were associated with stories of scrapes 
that were quite alarming, and with sayings that 
just bordered here and there on the irreverent. 
But then to a clergyman much is permitted, for 
it is his business to know where the line should 
be drawn; other people might not feel quite so 
safe. 

All this time Captain Frank King was intently 
regarding Mr. Jacomb; and Nan saw it. The 
smile died away from her face. She grew self- 
absorbed ; she scarcely lifted her eyes. 

“Nan, what’s the matter with you?” said her 
brother Tom to her, privately. “ You’re not go- 
ing to cry, are you?” 

She looked up with her frank, clear eyes, and 
said ; 

“T was trying to remember some lines near 
the beginning of ‘Faust.’ They are about a 
clergyman and a comedian.” 

This was beyond Mr. Tom; and so. he said 
nothing. But what Nan had meant had been 
uttered in a moment of bitterness, and was en- 
tirely unjust. Mr. Jacomb was not failing in any 
proper respect for his sacred calling. But he 
was among some young people; he hoped they 
would not think his costume coercive ; he wished 
to let them know that his youth also had only 
been the other day, as it were, and that he ap- 
preciated a joke as well as any one. If his 
speech at the moment was frivolous—and, in- 
deed, intentionally frivolous—his life had not 
been frivolous. He had never intrigued or ca- 
joled for preferment, but had done the work 
that lay nearest him. At Oxford he had toadied 
no one. And his “record,” as the Americans 
say, in that parish in the southeast of London 
was unblemished and even noble. 

But he made a hash of it that evening, some- 
how. Nan Beresford grew more and more de- 
pressed and disheartened—almost ashamed. If 
Frank King had not been there, perhaps she 
would have cared less; but she knew—without 
daring to look—that Frank King was regarding 
and listening with an earnest and cruel scrutiny. 

When the time came for their starting for the 
theatre, Nan disappeared. Tom began to make 
a noise, and then the message came that, Please, 
sir, Miss Anne had a headache, and might she be 
excused? Tom made a further noise, and de- 
clared that the whole thing must be put off. Go 
to see a pantomime without Nan he would not. 
Then a further message came from Miss Anne, 
saying that she would be greatly distressed if 
they did not go; and so, after no end of growling 
and grumbling, Mr. Tom put his party into two 
cabs and took themi off. Nan heard the roll of 
the wheels lessen and cease. 

It was about half past eleven that night that 
some one noisily entered Nan’s room, and lit the 
gas. Nan, opening her eyes—for she was in bed 
and asleep—beheld a figure there, all white with 
snow. 

“Oh, Nan,” said the new-comer, in great ex- 
citement, “I must tell you all about it. There 
has been such fun. Never such a gale known on 
the south coast—” 

“Child!” said the now thoroughly awakened 
sister, “go at once and take off your things. 
You will be wet through!” 

“Oh, this is nothing !” said Madge, whose pink 
cheeks showed what she had faced. “TI left a 
whole avalanche in the hall. The streets are a 
foot deep already. Not a cab to be got. We 
had to fight our way from the theatre arm in 
arm; the wind and snow were like to lift us off 
our feet altogether. Frank said it reminded him 
of Canada. All the gentlemen are below; Tom 
would have them come in, to get them some mull- 
ed claret.” 

Madge’s ejaculatory sentences came to an end 
simply for want of breath. She was all panting. 

“Such a laughing there was! Frank and [ 
ran full tilt against a gentleman who was com- 
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ing full sail before the wind. ‘Hard a-port!’ 
Frank cried. There was an awful smash. My 
hat blew off; and we hid in a doorway till Frank 
got it back again.” an ae 

At Nan’s earnest entreaties her younger sister 


at last consented to take off her outer garments * 


and robe herself in some of Nan’s—meantime 
shaking a good deal of snow on to the carpet. 
Then she came and sat down. 

“T must tell you all about it, dear Nan,” she 
said, “for I am so happy; and it has been such 
a delightful evening. You can’t imagine what 
a splendid companion Frank is—taking every- 
thing free and easy, and always in such a good hu- 
mor. Well, we went to the theatre; and of course 
Edith wanted to show herself off, so I had the 
corner.of the box with the curtains; and Frank 
sat next me, of course—it was ‘Cinderella’— 
beautiful !—I never saw such brilliant costumes ; 
and even Edith was delighted with the way they 
sang the music. Mind, we didn’t know that by 
this time the storm had begun. It was all like 
fairy-land. But am I tiring you, Nan?” said 

ge, with a sudden compunction. “ Would 
you rather- go to sleep again 2" 

* Oh no, dear.” 

- "Js your headache any better ?” 

a deal.” 

‘-@ Shall I get you some eau-de-Cologne ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Dees it sound strange to you that I should 
call him Frank? It did to me at first. But of 
course it had to be done; so I had to get over it.” 

“You -don’t seem to have had much difficul- 
ty,” said Nan, with an odd kind of a smile. 

“Well,” Madge confessed, “he isn’t like oth- 
er men. . There’s no pretense about him. He 
makes friends with you at once. And you can’t 
be very formal with any one who is lugging you 
through the snow.” 

“No, of course not,” said Nan, gravely. “I 
was not saying there could be anything wrong in 
calling him Frank.” 

“Well, the pantomime; did I tell you how 
good it was? Mr. Roberts’ says he never saw 
such beautifully designed dresses in London ; and 
the music. was lovely—oh! if you had heard 
Cinderella, how she sang, you would have fallen 
in love with her, Nan. We all did. Then we 
had ices, . There’s a song which Cinderella sings 
Frank promised to get'for me; but I can’t sing. 
All I’m good for is to’ show off Edith,” 

“You ought to practice more, dear.” 

“But it’s no good ance you.are married, You 
always. drop it. IfI have ‘any time I'll take to 
painting. You see, you ‘have no idea, in a house 
like this, the amount of troub 6 there is in keep- 
ing up a place like Kingscourt.”.-. 

ss But, you know, Matge, Mrs, Holford King is 
there.” ha Me eens ss 3 

“She can’t be there always; she’s very well up 
in years,” said the practical Madge. ‘And you 
know the whole estate is now definitely settled 
on Frank—though there are some heavy mort- 
gages. Wesha’n’t be able to entertain much for 
the first few years, I dare say—but we shall al- 
ways be glad to have you, Nan.” 

Nan did not say anything; she turned her face 
away a little bit. 

“ Nan,” said her sister, presently, “didn’t Mary 
and Edith have a notion that Captain King was 
at one time rather fond of you?” 

Nan’s face flushed hastily, 

-  “They—they—imagined something of that 
kind, I believe.” “ 

“ But was it true?” 

Nan raised herself up and took her sister’s 
hand in her two hands. 

“You see, dear,” she said, gently, and with her 
eyes cast down, “‘young men-—I mean, very 
young men—have often passing fancies that 
don’t mean very much. Later on they make 
their serious choice.” 

“But,” said Madge, persistently—“ but I sup- 
pose he never really asked you to be his wife ?” 

“ His wife!” said Nan, with well-simulated sur- 
prise. ‘Recollect, Madge, I was just over seven- 
teen. Youdon’t promise to be anybody’s wife at 
an age like that; you are only a child then.” 

“Tam only eighteen,” said Madge. 

“ But there is a t difference. And recol- 
lect that Captain King is now older, and knows 
better what his wishes are, and what way his 
happiness lies, You ought to be very proud, 
Madge; and you should try to make him proud 
of you also.” 

“Oh, I will, Nan; I will, really. I wish you 
would teach me a lot of things.” 

“What things ?” 

“Oh, you know. ll the sort of stuff that you 
know. Tidal waves and things.” 

“But Captain King won’t have anything more 
to do with tidal waves.” 

“Then we'll go round the shops to-morrow, 
Nan; and you'll tell me about Chippendale fur- 
niture and blue china.” 

“Don’t you think there will be enough of that 
at Kingscourt; and just such things as you 
couldn’t get to buy in any shops ?” 

“Then what am I to do, Nan?” 

“You can try to bea good wife, dear, and that’s 
better than anything.” 

Madge rose. 

“Tl let you off, Nan. But I do feel terribly 
selfish. Ihaven’t said a single word about you—” 

“Oh, but I don’t want anything said about me,” 
said Nan, almost in alarm. 

‘* Well, you know, Nan, everybody says this: 
that a clergyman’s wife has more opportunities of 
doing good than any other woman; for, you see, 
they are in the middle of it all,and they can in- 
terfere as no one else can, and it is expected of 
them, and the poor people don’t object to them, 
as they might to others.” : 

“Oh, I think that is quite true,” said Nan, 
thoughtfully—perhaps with a slight sigh. “ Yes, 
I have often thought of that.” 

“And you know, dear, that was what Provi- 
dence meant you to be,” said Madge, with a friend- 





ly ~— Ba is just what you were made for 
—to ind to other le. Good-night, ol 
Mother Nan.” ins — 

“ Good-night, dear.” 

They kissed each other, and Madge turned off 
the gas and left. Presently, however, Madge re- 
turned, opened the door, and came in on tiptoe. 

“Nan, you are not asleep yet ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“T wanted to ask you, Nan; do you think he 
would like me to work a pair of slippers for him ?” 

“No doubt he would,” was the quiet answer. 

“For I was thinking it would be so nice if you 
would come with me to-morrow and help me to 
choose the materials; and then, you see, Nan, 
you might sketch me some design, out of your 
own head, for you are so clever at those things, 
and that would be better than a shop pattern. 
And then,” added Madge, “I should tell him it 
was your design.” 

. Nan paused for a second. 

“T will do whatever you want, Madge; but 
you must not say that I made the design for 
you. It won’t be worth much, at the best. I 
would rather have nothing said about it, dear.” 

“Very well, Nan; that’s just like you.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WHITE WORLD. 


Next morning it still snowed and blew hard; 
no one could go out; it was clearly a day to be 
devoted to in-door amusements. And then Frank 
King, despite the state of the streets and the ab- 
sence of cabs, made his way along, and was eager- 
ly welcomed. As Mr. Tom’s companion he was 
to spend the whole day there. Billiards, music, 
luncheon, painting—they would pass the time 
somehow. And meanwhile the gusts of wind 
rattled the windows, and the whirling snow 
— out the sea, and Mr. Tom kept on big 

res, 

Nan remained in her own room. When Madge 
went up to bring her down she found her read- 
ing Thomas 4 Kempis. 

“Frank has asked twice where you were,” 
Madge remonstrated. 

“ But that is not a command,” said Nan, with a 
smile. “I should have thought, judging by the 
sound, that you were being very well amused be- 
low.” 

Madge went away, and in about an hour after 
came back. She found that her sister had put 
away De Imitatione Christi, and was at her desk. 

“Writing! To whom ?” 

“To the Editor of the Times,” said Nan, laugh- 
ing at her sister’s instantaneous dismay. 

“The Times! Are you going to turn a blue- 
stocking, Nan?” . 

“Oh no; it’s only about blankets. You cen 
read the letter; do you think he will print it ?” 

This was the letter which Madge read, and 
which was written in a sort of handwriting that 
some editors would be glad to see oftener : 


“ Dear Sir,—The government interfere to pun- 
ish a milkman who adulterates milk with water; 
and I wish to put the question in your columns 
why they should not also punish the manufactur- 
ers who dress blankets with arsenic? Surely it 
is a matter of equal importance, Poor people 
can get along without milk, unless there are very 
small children in the house; but when they have 
insufficient food, and insufficient fire, and scant 
clothes, and perhaps also a leaky roof, a good 
warm pair of blankets is almost a necessity. You 
can not imagine what a compensation it is, espe- 
cially in weather like the present; but how are 
the charitably disposed to take such a gift to a 
poor household when it may become the instru- 
ment of death or serious illness? Dear sir, I 
hope you will call upon the government to put 
down this wicked practice; and I am, yours re- 
spectfully, An EnGuisa Girt.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said Madge, who had 
feared that her sister had taken to literature ; 
“that’s quite the right thing for you. Of course, 
a clergyman’s wife must know all about blankets, 
and soup kitchens, and things.” 

Nan flushed a little, and said quickly, and with 
an embarrassed smile : ; 

“T thought of putting in something about his 
‘eloquent pen’ or his ‘ generous advocacy’; but I 
suppose he gets a great deal of that kind of flat- 
tery, and isn’t to be taken in. I think I will 
leave it as it is. It is really most shameful that 
such things should be allowed.” 

“When are you coming down to see Frank ?” 

“ By-and-by, dear. I am going now to get 
mamma her egg and port-wine.” 

“T know Frank wants to see. you.” 

“ Oh, indeed !”” she said, quietly, as she folded 
up the letter. 

That memorable snow-storm raged all day; the 
shops fronting the sea were shut; the whole 
place looked like some vast, deserted, white City 
of the Dead. - But toward evening the squalls 
moderated; that fine, penetrating, crystalline 
snow ceased to come in whirls and gusts; and 
people began to get about, the black figures mak- 
ing their way over or through the heavy drifts, 
or striking for such places as the force of the 
wind had driven bare. Here and there shovels 
were in requisition to clear a pathway; it was 
clearly thought that the gale was over; the Ber-. 
esfords and their guest began to speak- of an 
excursion next day to Stanmer Park, if perad- 
venture it might be possible’ to have a lane or 
two swept on the ice for a little skating. 

The next morning proved to be brilliantly beau- 
tiful; and they were all up and away betimes 
on their somewhat hopeless quest—all, that is to 
say, except Nan; for she had sundry pensioners 
to look after, who were likely to have fared ill 
during the inclement weather. Nan put on her 
thickest boots and her Ulster, and went out into 
the world of snow. The skies were blue and 
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clear; the air was fresh and keen; it was a relief 
to be out after that monotonous confinement in 
the house. 

Nan went her rounds, and wished she was a 
millionaire, for the fine snow had penetrated 
everywhere, and there was great distress.  Per- 
haps she was really trying to imagine herself a 
clergyman’s wife; at all events, when she had 
grown tired, and perhaps a little heart-sick, it was 
no wonder that she should think of going into 
that church which was always open, for a little 
rest, and solace, and soothing quiet. 

This was what she honestly meant to do—and, 
moreover, it was with no expectation of meeting 
Mr. Jacomb there, for it was almost certain that 
he also would be off on a round of visitations. 
She had a craving for quiet ; perhaps some slow, 
grateful music would be filling the air; there 
would be silence in the vast, hushed place. 

Well, it was by the merest accident that her 
eves happened to light on a vessel that was scud- 
ding up Channel under double-reefed topsails ; 
and she stood for a minute to watch it. Then 
she, also inadvertently, perceived that the coast- 
guardsman over the way had come out of his lit- 
tle box, and was similarly watching the vessel— 
through his telescope. Nan hesitated for a sec- 
ond. The snow was deep, though a kind of path 
had been trodden a few yards further along. 
Then she walked quickly. on till she came to that 
path, crossed, went back to the coast-guardsman, 
and addressed him, with a roseate glow on her 
cheek : 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—but—but. I suppose 
you kuow Singing Sal ?” 

‘* Yes, miss,” said the little Celtic-looking man 
with the brown beard. He was evidently sur- 
prised. . 

“Do you know where she is? I hope she 
wasn’t in the storm yesterday. She hasn’t been 
along this way lately ?” 

“No, miss; not that I knows of.” 

“Thank you; I am very much obliged.” 

“Wait a minute, miss—Wednesday—yes, it 
was last night, I believe, as Sal was to sing at 
a concert at Updene. Yes, it was. Some o’ my 
mates at Cuckmere got leave to go.” 

““Updene farm ?” 

“Yes, miss,” said the wiry little sailor, with a 
grin: “That’s promotion for Sal—to sing at a 
concert.” , 

“IT don’t see why she should not sing at a con- 
cert,” said Nan, regarding him with her clear gray 
eyes, so that the grin instantly vanished from his 
face, “I’ve heard much worse singing at many 
aconcert. Then, if she was at Updene last night, 
she would most likely come along here to-day ?” 

“T don’t know, miss,” said the man, who knew 
much less about Singing Sal’s ways than did Miss 
Anne Beresford. ‘ Mayhap the concert didn't 
come off, along of the snow.” 

Nan again thanked him, and continued on her 
way eastward. She was thinking. Somehow she 
had quite forgotten about the church. The air 
around her was wonderfully keen and exhilara- 
ting; the skies overhead were intensely blue ; 
out there on the downs the soft white snow 
would be beautiful. Nan walked on at a brisker 
pace, and her spirits rose. The sunlight seemed 
to get into her veins, And then her footing re- 
quired a great deal of attention, and she had 
plenty of active exercise; for though here and 
there the force of the wind had left the roads 
almost bare, elsewhere the snow had formed long 
drifts of three to five feet in depth, and these 
had either to be got round or plunged through. 
Then, up Kemp Town way, where there is less 
traffic, her difficulties increased. The keen air 
seemed to make her easily breathless. But at all 
events she felt comfortably warm, and the sun 
felt hot on her cheek. 

She had at length persuaded herself that she 
was anxious about Singing Sal’s safety. Many 
people must have perished in that snow-storm— 
caught unawares on the lonely downs. At all 
events, she could ask at one or two of the coast- 
guard stations if anything had been heard of Sal. 
It was just possible she might meet her, if the 
entertainment at Updene farm had come off. 

At Black Rock station they had heard nothing ; 
but she went on all the same. For now this was 
a wonderful and beautiful landscape all around 
her, up on these high cliffs; and the novelty of 
it delighted her, though the bewildering white 
somewhat dazzled her eyes. Toward the edge of 
the cliffs, where the wind had swept across, there 
was generally not more than an inch or two of 
snow—hard and crisp, with traceries of birds’ 
feet on it, like long strings of lace; but a few 
yards on her left the snow had got banked up in 
the most peculiar drifts, resembling in a curious 
manner the higher ranges of the Alps. Some- 
times, however, the snow became deep here also ; 
so that she had to betake herself to the road, 
where the farmers’ men around had already ¢ut a 
way through the deeper stoppages ; and there she 
found herself going along a white ey ped 
low-white on the left, where the sunlight fell on 
the snow, but an intense blue on the right, where 
the crystalline snow, in shadow, reflected the blue 
of the sky overhead. And still she ploughed on 
her way, with all her pulses tingling with life and 
gladness; for this wonder of yellow whiteness 
and blue whiteness, and the sunlight, and the 
keen air, all lent themselves to a kind’ of fascina- 
tion; and she scarcely perceived that her usual 
landmarks were gone: it was enough for her to 
keep walking, stumbling, sinking, avoiding the 
deeper drifts, 4nd farther and farther losing her- 
self in the solitariness of this white, hushed world. 

Then, far away, and showing very black against 
the white, she perceived the figure of a woman, 
and instantly jumped to the conclusion that that 
must be Singing Sal. But what was Sal—if it 
were she—about? That dark figure was wildly 
swaying one arm, like an orator declaiming to an 
excited assemblage. Had the dramatic stimulus 
of the previous night’s entertainment—Nan ask- 





ed herself—got into the woman’s brain? Was 





she reciting poetry to that extravagant gesturing ? 
Nan walked more slowly now, and took breath, 
while the woman, whoever she was, evidently was 


‘coming along at a swinging pace. 


No; that was no dramatic gesture. It was too 
monotonous. It looked more as if she were sow- 
ing—to imperceptible furrows. Nan’s eyes were 
very long-sighted, but this thing puzzled her alto- 
gether. She now certainly looked like a farmer's 
man scattéring seed-corn. 

Singing Sal saw and recognized her young lady 
friend at some distance, and seemed to moderate 
her gestures, though these did not quite cease. 
When she came up, Nan said to her: 

“What are you doing?” 

“ Well, miss,” she said, with a bright smile— 
her face was quite red with the cold air, and her 
hair not so smooth as she generally kept it—‘‘ my 
arm does ache, to tell the truth. And my barley’s 
nearly done. I have tried to scatter it wide, so 
as the finches and larks may have a chance, even 
when the jackdaws and rooks are at it.” 

“ Are you scattering food for the birds, then ?” 
“They're starved out in this weather, miss; and 
then the boys come out wi’ their guns; and the 
dicky-laggers are after them too—” 

“The what ?” 

“*The bird-catchers, miss. If I was a farmer, 
now, I'd take a horsewhip, I would, and I'd send 
those gentry double-quick back to Whitechapel. 
And the gentlefolks, miss, it isn’t right of them 
to encourage the trapping of larks when there’s 
plenty of other food to be got. Well, my three- 
penn’orth o’ barley that I bought in Newhaven is 
near done now.” 

She looked into the little wallet that she had 
twisted round in front of her. 

“Oh, if you don’t mind,” said Nan, eagerly, “I 
will give you a shilling—or two or three shillings 
—to get some more.” 

“You could. do better than that, miss,” said 
Sal. ‘Maybe you know some one that lives in 
Lewes Crescent ?” 

“Yes, I do.” s 

“Well, ye see, miss, there’s such a lot o” birds 
as won't eat grain at all; and if you was to get 
the key of the garden in Lewes Crescent, and get 
a man to sweep the snow off a bit of the grass, 
and your friends might throw down some mutton- 
bones and scraps from the kitchen, and the birds 
from far and near would find it out—being easily 
seen, as it might be. Half the thrushes and 
blackbirds along this country-side ’ll be dead be- 
fore this snow gives out.” 

“Oh, I will go back at once and do that,” said 
Nan, readily. 

“Look how they've been running about all 
the morning,” said this fresh-colored, dark-eyed 
woman, regarding the traceries on the snow at 
her feet. ‘Most of them larks—you can see 
the spur. And that’s a rook, with his big heavy 
claws. And there’s a hare, miss—I should say 
he was trotting as light as could be—and there’s 
nothing uglier than a trotting hare—he’s like a 
race-horse walking—all stiff and jolting, because 
of the high aunches—haunches, miss. They’re 
all bewildered-like, birds and beasts the same. 
I saw the pad of a fox close by Rottingdean; he 
must have come a long way to try for a poultry- 
yard. And, what’s rarer, I saw a covey of par- 
tridges, miss, settle down on the sea as I was 
coming along by Saltdean Gap. They was tired 
out, poor things ; and not driven before the wind 
either, but fighting against it,and going out to 
sea blind like; and then I saw them sink down 
on to the water, and then the waves knocked 
them about anyway. I hear there was a won- 
derful sight of brent-geese up by Berling Gap 
yesterday— But I’m keeping ye standing in the 
cold, miss—”’ 

“T will walk back with you,” said Nan, turning. 

“No, miss. No, thank you, miss,” said Sal, 
sturdily. 

“But only as far as Lewes Crescent,” said 
Nan, with a gentle laugh. ‘“ You know I am go- 
ing to stop there for the mutton-bones. I want 
to know what has happened to you since the 
last time I saw you: that’s a good while ago 
now.” 

“Two things, miss, has happened, that I'm 
proud of,” said Sal, as the two set out to face the 
brisk westerly wind. “I was taking a turn 
through Surrey; and when I was at , they 
told me that a great poet lived close by there— 
Mr. ——.” 

“Of course every one knows Mr. »” said 
Nan. 

“I didn’t,” said Sal, rather shamefacedly. 
“ You see, miss, the two I showed you are enough 
company for me; and I haven’t got money to buy 
books wi’. Well, I was-passing near the old 
gentleman’s house, and he came out, and he spoke 
to me as we wentalong the road. He said he had 
seen me reading, the afternoon before, on the 
common ; and he began to speak about poetry; 
and then he asked me if I had read any of Mr. 
*s, without saying he was himself. I was 
sorry to say no, miss, for he was such a kind old 
gentleman, but he said he would send me them; 
and most like they’re waiting for me now at Gor- 
ing, where I gave him an address. Lor’, the 
questions he asked me !—about Shakspeare and 
Burns, you know, miss. I had them in my bag; 
and then about myself. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
wrote a poem about me.” 

“Well, that’s modest !” said Nan, with another 
quiet laugh. 

Sal did not at all like that gentle reproof. 

“Tt isn’t my pride, miss; it’s what he said to 
me that I go by,” she retorted. “I didn’t ask 
him.” 

“If he does, all England will hear about you, 
then,” said Nan. “ And now, what was the oth- 
er thing ?” 

Sal again grew shamefaced a little. She open- 
ed the inner side of her wallet, took out a soiled, 
weather-beaten copy of the ‘‘ Globe” Shakspeare, 
and from it extracted a letter. 














(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
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THE SUN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
A SCENE IN THE FEDERAL CONVENTION 


Grave men in groups within a plain large hall, 
Good men, and brave, the wisest in the land, 
And who, in answer to their country’s call, 
Had come, with thoughtful brain and ready 
hand, 
To form anew the Charter of the Free, 
The written bond twixt them and Liberty. 


It lay upon the Speaker's table, fair 
And white, as was the nation’s hope and aim; 
And with full confidence each touched it there, 
And proudly signed it with a spotless name— 
The bond bespeaking freedom for a race 
Of future Freemen, worthy of their place. 


Then, as they signed, Franklin, with that proud 
air 
Which well befits a noble labor done, 
Said, with a smile, “ Behind the Speaker’s chair 
You must have noticed, friends, a painted sun, 
With the horizon crimson, gold, and gray: 
A rising sun, or setting, would you say? 


“For painters in their art oft find it hard 
Between the two to well discriminate, 

Since for the rising and the setting sun 
Nature puts on the same majestic state. 

So, through our hopes and fears and discontent, 

I oft have wondered which the painter meant. 


“But, Mr. President, now that I see 
This signed security for what we’ve won, 
This guarantee for Peace and Liberty, 
I know to-day it is a rising sun, 
Whose splendid beams shall flood the world with 
light 
Till Freedom shouts, ‘I shall have no more 
night!” 








(Begun in Harver’s Werxiy No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOW ELL. 


A PBartmoor Sale, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Actor or “Mary ANERLEY,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
“Cripps, THE CARRIER,”’ ETC. 
pi ie 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE DEFIANCE. 





THE vicar of Christowell, all this time, 
though he entered into society—as the peo- 
ple who like to be from home express it— 
was not unmindful of his wrongs. He had 
the pusillanimous feeling of a. fellow who 
objects to the wrong end of the stick, now 
received by our noble country, with a sweet 
request for more. The latter, no doubt, is 
the loftier way of getting the worst of it, 
and leads up to the surety of getting it 
again. However, the old style seems to 
have been to lay hold of the cudgel, after 
serious groaning, and try how it would work 
with the other end. 

It was not any very low desire for redress, 
nor even that selfish sense of property which 
now is being exploded by the powers of the 
age, nay, nor even that stability to dinner- 
time, which is now lost, because there is nei- 
ther time nor dinner; but it was a large 
thing which bound the parson fast, as his 
own Mrs. Aggett had been tied that day, to 
the steadfast righting of his wrongs. 

“Bain’t no good for ’e to prache to me,” 
old Betty Sage had declared to Mr. Short, 
when he could not help calling her to ac- 
count for language, because of a baby run- 
ning in between her legs, when the day was 
warm, and she was rather short of breath. 
“Passon Shart, tend thee own ouze fust. 
Happen, you swared a bit when they robbed 
’e. Goo and vaind ’un out, if ’e knooeth 
Holy Scripter.” 

It was not her opinion only (although it 
carried great weight in the parish, now that 
her husband was away, and believed to be 
earning twice as much as he was worth), 
but it was the universal sense concerning 
the parson, and the sad way in which his 
people touched their hats to him, and the 
heap of small condolence which came in 
through Mrs. Aggett, that really drove this 
very clever-minded man to try to do some- 
thing that should set him up again. For he 
could not bear to be pitied and advised, 
and to get no stick thumps on the floor in 
the very best part of his Sunday discourse. 

For the better preservation of the peace, 
an act had been passed in the very last 
session, and already was beginning to doa 
good deal of mischief no further off than 
Exeter. A very considerable quantity of 
men had been appointed to preserve the 
peace, as county or district constables; but 
preferring foreign words to English, and 
knowing the fear that springs of them, they 
began to call themselves “Rural Police.” 
Christowell had not heard of them yet, ex- 
cept through Carrier Pugsley; but there 
was a man at Manaton, a worthy parish 
constable, who said that he knew all about 
them, and could swear that they were the 
biggest fools going in the county. 

Mr. Short, though he could not foresee 
the rising incapacity of this force, resolved 
(as a hater of new-fangled ways) to make 
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no appeal to their vigilance. In his own 
shrewd mind he had formed a firm belief, 
though without any premises producible, 
that the man who had robbed his house 
was no other than the rogue in the swamp 
who had fired at his Nous. The people of 
the village, though they tried to recollect 
with a jogging of one memory against an- 
other, could not be sure that they had seen 
anybody, in the very heavy rain, going by 
that day, though they thonght they must 
have looked at him if they had, because he 
would have been so wet like. But without 
twice moving of their minds, they spied the 
sense of it. The one that jumped to the 
top of church tower, the same came down 
to Vicarage; both praying and preaching 
was an empty gun-shot if you couldn’t keep 
him out of your own kitchen. 

“ Physician, heal thyself,” is the hardest 
and most unanswerable of all taunts—in 
the present condition of medicine; and 
when it is proved against the parson of a 
parish that he can not keep the Prince of 
Evil out of his own house, the sphere of his 
usefulness—to put it in the mildest form 
possible—becomes restricted. Parson Short 
was always used to be the master of his par- 
ish; and he vowed a great vow not to give 
away another sixpence until his flock were 
as dutiful as ever, and proud to run a race 
when he whistled. 

There was a little woman now living at 
Okehampton who knew everything about 
almost everybody. She was closely con- 
nected with literature, not only because she 
kept a little paper shop, but also that she 
had a female cousin who wrote verses, and 
some of them were printed. The verses 
were good, and in the style of Dr. Watts, a 
poet undervalued now almost as much as 
he is misquoted. But that is quite beside 
the present question. Only that some peo- 
ple took it on themselves to declare that 
Mrs. Petherick never could have known all 
she did except for her connection with the 
press, and her son being ’prenticed at Ex- 
eter. 

“The women are a hundred times sharp- 
er than the men round our part of the coun- 
try,” Jack Westcombe had said to Mr. Short 
one day. ‘The men see things and think 
no more about them; but they generally 
tell them to the women at the time, and 
the women make the meaning out of them. 
The next time you come our way, go and 
buy something from little Mrs. Petherick. 
You need not make her talk. She will do 
it without asking; and you may pick some- 
thing up, for she knows everybody. Don’t 
tell her who you are; see how cleverly she 
will find out.” 

The vicar had already made some.expedi- 
tions into the depth of the moorland, and 
among the lonely farm-houses on the out- 
skirts, in the vain hope of finding some 
trace ef the fellow who had carried off his 
money, and what he valued more, the watch 
of his respected grandsire. Sometimes he 
took a fishing-rod, sometimes a gun, as a 
pretext for his wanderings; and once or 
twice he rode, and fastened up his horse 
while he was exploring dangerous parts. 
He even called once at the “ Raven,” and 
saw the man who could have told him many 
interesting things; but Gruff Howell held 
his peace, and neither there nor elsewhere 
was any sign forth-coming of the enemy. So 
now he went to see Mrs. Petherick, without 
even calling at Westcombe Hall. 

The leaders of the age, whose main desire 
is to give fair play to every one, but first 
and foremost to all rogues (as they perpet- 
ually prove by preferring foreign to British 
produce), had lately made a mighty step 
toward enlightenment, and adulteration—a 
march of intellect known to the present 
generation as the “ Reform Bill.” Although 
from a bill it ungrubbed itself into an Act, 
and went hovering about, without doing 
half the harm expected (as a cock-chafer, 
after his larva stage, is harmless, and amuses 
bad boys when he is stuck upon a pin), yet 
there was a sad piece of mischief done here 
in the very town where Mrs. Petherick lived. 
That ancient and honorable town, Oke- 
hampton, baronial, royal chartered, stand- 
ing on two rivers, was found to contain 
such a scarcity of rogues that it must not 
send any up to Parliament. 

This blow had killed Mr. Petherick, ac- 
cording to the evidence of his widow, who 
must know best about it. He had always 
taken the lead among one hundred and fif- 
ty freemen, who returned two members with 
the truest pleasure every time they required 
returning. There could be no meaner thing 
than to dream of any possibility of harm in 
this. However, it must have been dreamed 
of, or why should Mrs. Petherick (who used 
to wear her own lace on nomination day, 
and again at the chairing, in her own bow- 
window) be driven at the present time to 
sell papers—thongh papers were a very de- 
cent trade, as yet—and spectacles, and tea- 
spoons of best Britannia metal, and to keep 
three young women in the back parlor mak- 
ing lace to pattern for the ladies all around? 








Mr. Short knew very little of Okehamp- 
ton, and was pleased to see how nice it 
looked, with its quiet old windows, and 
round-pebbled street, and church peeping 
down upon it from a wooded crest, and an- 
other church bravely sending back the look, 
and, above all, two very tiny bridges, scarce- 
ly half a pipeful of tobacco apart. Leisure- 
ly and round-faced folk live here, with a 
large amount of female fatness, and a breadth 
of brogue so spacious that even a Devon- 
shire man can hardly make out what the 
boys are hollowing to one another. They 
all said, “Sarvant, sir,’ to Mr. Short, as 
soon as they had seen his horse and white 
tie; for the coaches, then running through 
the town from Falmouth, had a tendency to 
import good manners, wherein the railways 
do an export trade alone. Sturdy urchins, 
vying with one another, without any dream 
of a halfpenny for guerdon, led Mr. Short 
to Mrs. Petberick’s shop, while Trumpeter 
stopped at the “White Hart,” considering 
the important subject of refreshment. 

If Mrs. Petherick had a fault (besides the 
original one of curiosity, which standeth in 
the following of Eve), it was that she pre- 
ferred a new customer to an old one, being 
taken with the beauty of the bird in the 
bush. In the present loose days of Co-oper- 
ative Stores (when the noble mind hesitates 
betwixt the pang of paying twice too much 
for a thing, and the pain of aggrieving a 
fine neighborly spirit) it may be true wis- 
dom, in a solid tradesman, to flit about after 
fickle winds of money, because he has no 
sure trade-wind. But forty years ago a 
hap-hazard shilling might cool itself on the 
counter while the books were being done. 

“ And what can I do for you, sir, now? It 
is a pleasure to see a new face in Okehamp- 
ton; the breeze of our wind. brings a beau- 
tiful color into the cheeks of our visitors. I 
hope you are come to make a long stay, sir. 
The change of the weather makes such a 
difference, don’t it? The clergy ought to 
go for change of air more often. Surely I 
must have the pleasure of seeing the Rev. 
Brown, of Manaton ?” 

“T heartily hope that you may, Mrs. Peth- 
erick,” Mr. Short answered, without surprise, 
being used to the style of the Devon shop- 
keepers; “but I fear that you will have to 
wait some time, for he is in the hands of 
three doctors now.” 

“Ah, poor dear! It is very hard upon 
him. What a wicked thing that gout is, to 
be sure! It always attacks the clergy so 
bad. And what a lovely set of lace I sold 
him !—perhaps you have seen it upon Mrs. 
Brown, str? Necklet, with lappets down to 
here, and’ euffs to match, and a wide turn- 
over, all of the finest Honiton. And then 
the lady wanted more, and I made sure that 
you was come about it. But what can I do 
for your good lady, sir? Eliza, bring me 
drawer No. 3. We have just done a set of 
new Shiny-oister pattern, the fashionable 
flower at the young Queen’s court, all draw- 
ed first on tissue-paper, and improved by my 
own hand, sir.” 

“They are indeed beautiful,” said Mr. 
Short. “How I envy your taste, Mrs. Peth- 
erick! But, alas, at present there is no 
Mrs.— Ah, there, I was going to be rude, 
and trouble you with my name, which would 
not interest you.” 

“Yes, indeed, it would, sir, very much. 
Sometimes it appears to me very hard that 
we poor shop-keepers should be bound to 
keep our own names over the door, and yet 
have no idea who rings the bell. Did it 
ever strike you in that light, sir?” 

“Never, till now. But I at once confess 
the grievance. But, oh, Mrs. Petherick, you 
know too much already. I hear that you 
are the cleverest lady in Okehampton.” 

“Only in the way of laces, sir, and book- 
learning, and politeness. There are many 
as can buy and sell me, because what they 
sell is mostly rubbish. I just get the cost 
of the thread, and the time, and the victuals 
my young ladies eats. You may see them 
at work, if you come here. They like to be 
looked at by a gentleman; but away go 
their pillows if a lady peeps in.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Petherick, you are too 
bad. Idid not mean to buy any lace. But 
have you any pattern in roses? I know a 
young lady—quite a child—” 

“Then, sir, I have the very thing for you. 
Moss-roses in the bud, my own designing ; 
the loveliest thing, and so reasonable!” 

The parson bought a very pretty piece of 
work for a couple of guineas, and was hav- 
ing it packed, when the coach from Fal- 
mouth, the old Defiance, came over the west- 
ern bridge at a brisk trot, with a great horn- 
blowing, and pulled up at the inn. Mrs. 
Petherick rushed to the window to gaze, 
and her customer opened the door to do the 
same. 

“My goodness! there he is. I shall drop, 
sir, I shall drop,” the little woman cried; but 
she did not drop, though her ruddy cheeks 
lost all their color. ‘What a burning shame 
it is to our country that such a villain should 
walk the earth!” 








Mr. Short, without asking what she meant, 
stepped back to be sure that she did not 
want help; and then, instead of going to the 
door again, took a chair and sat down to 
watch the coach through the light things 
hanging in the window. There was noth- 
ing unusual, so far as he could see. The 
coachman did what a coachman always does, 
or did, until he became extinct. He threw 
down the reins, with a condescending nod, 
handed his whip to a gentleman: behind— 
for the gentleman on the box descended to 
stand treat—and then after thuaping him- 
self on the chest, although it was a shirt- 
sleeve day, down he went very clumsily and 
slowly, even as a boatman is one of the 
worst to get into or out of his own boat. 

“He is a most abstemious man,” said Mrs. 
Petherick; “at this time of year, he scarce- 
ly ever takes anything stronger than bran- 
dy and lemonade. . That man has fourteen 
children. And he scarcely looks five-and- 
thirty yet. He is planting his children all 
along the road. He drives twelve stages, up 
one day, and down the next; and they say 
that he means to have two children at every 
stage, all born in holy matrimony, as I my- 
self can testify, because his wife was a bar- 
maid here.” The lady of the shop had now 
recovered from her scare, and seemed anx- 
ious to divert attention from it. But the 
parson would not have it so. 

“If I may ask without rudeness,” he said, 
“what was it that frightened you when 
the coach came in? They all seem very 
quiet, tidy people. My sight is pretty good. 
I can see their faces, and I can not see 
anything formidable yet. Perhaps the one 
that frightened you jumped down before I 
looked.” 

“No, sir; he is there, with his shoulders 
toward us, and his back against a brown- 
haired trunk. These day coaches carry no 
proper guard; they only have a boy to blow 
the horn; and the man I mean is sitting, or 
slouching, next to the one who is opposite 
the boy. There! he has put his hand up to 
his chin.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE exterior of this cathedral is not pre- 
possessing ; it is seen to the best advantage 
from the heights above Chatham, rising over 
the curve of the Medway, as it then groups 
with the Norman keep of the castle and the 
trees which cluster round the donjon mound. 
There are, however, some very interesting 
portions in the GUNDULPH tower and the 
choir transept. The nave is entered under 
a fine portal arch, containing images of 
Henry I. and Queen MaTILDA; above it are 
sculptures, with our Lord sitting in doom 
or majesty. Two arcaded turrets flank the 
large Perpendicular central window. On 
the north side of the nave there is a cem- 
etery door, by which the parishioners left 
the church, having visited in procession St. 
WILLIAM’s shrine, entering at first by the 
north doorway of the main transept; on the 
south side stood the almonry. : 

On the northeast side of the Early Eng- 
lish transept is the rude and massive tower 
of GUNDULPH, with the wax chamber, sacris- 
tan’s chequer, and treasury, approached both 
from above and below. Traces of the oven 
and chimney for baking altar-bread in one 
of the chambers are still visible. 

The nave is Norman, of the time of GuN- 
DULPH and ERNULPH; the clear-story and 
north aisle windows have Perpendicular tra- 
cery of the same date as the ceiling. The 
triforium is simply a deep arcade, for there 
is no yaulting over the aisles. The two 
eastern bays were reconstructed with the 
tower in the fourteenth century; the door- 
way which led to the rood-loft remains on 
the north side; a large choir entry was then 
formed under. the crossing. On the south 
side the Lady-chapel or new work, of the 
early part of the fifteenth century, occupies 
an unusual position outside the aisle at the 
east end. The tomb of St. WILLIAM adjoin- 
ed the original Lady-altar in the north wing 
of the choir transept; the remainder of the 
church is Early English. From the main 
transept a flight of ten stairs leads up to 
the rood-loft at the entrance of the choir, 
which is built over a crypt. The crossing 
was left free for the passage of the monks 
in entering from the cloisters, which lay 
eastward of the transept. The holy-water 
stoup marks the doorway by which they 
came in. 

The choir, very narrow, is walled off from 
the aisles by arcaded screens, which were 
colored. Some Early English portions of 
the uncanopied stalls and a mural painting 
of the “Wheel of Fortune” are preserved. 
Stairs in the south aisle lead down to the 
crypt; another flight of steps in the north 
aisle led pilgrims up to St. WILLIAM’s shrine, 
or that of St. PAULINUS, which was placed 
here in an unusual position. The south 
choir aisle, or St. EDMUND’s chapel, is of the 
time of Epwarp I. The whole retrochoir 
on either side is unshapely. The entire 
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eastern arm has vaulting of the thirteenth 
century. The choir transept marks the di- 
vision between the choir and the presby- 
tery. It has an eastern aisle for chapels. 
Hangings of tapestry closed the arches of 
this transept. At the high altar, in 1329, 
the chaplain of the deprived rector of Brom- 


ley, with bell, book, and candle, excommu- - 


nicated the bishop, and duly suffered for his 
temerity. The beautiful doorway of the 
sacristy, built over an undercroft, is in the 
southeast angle of the choir transept; it is 
of the fourteenth century, and has sculp- 
tures of the four Latin Fathers, Purgatory, 
and the Church and Synagogue, as a woman 
blind-folded holding the two tables. 

The dimensions of the cathedral are, in- 
ternally, 313 feet in length; nave, 159 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 55 feet high; main 
transept, 122.3 feet in length, 30 feet in 
width, and 55 feet in height; choir tran- 
sept, 92 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 55 feet 
in height; choir, 56 feet long, 68 feet wide, 
and 55 feet high; presbytery, 91 feet long 
and 30 feet wide; central tower, 156 feet 
high; GUNDULPH’s tower, 24 feet long, 24 
wide, and 95 high. 

In 1075, four secular canons were living 
here on a pittance. Bishop GUNDULPH, in 
1083, began to rebuild the cathedral for 
Benedictine monks, and completed the east 
end, crypt, and a north and probably a 
south tower. Bishop ERNULPH, about 1115, 
added the nave and west front, and the dedi- 
cation was held on May 8, 1130, in the pres- 
ence of HENRY I. On June 3, 1138, the ca- 
thedral was burned, and on April 10, 1177, the 
central part of the church was injured by 
fire. In 1215, King JoHN plundered the 
church even to the pyx that hung above the 
altar. After the canonization of St. WILL- 
IAM, money flowed in, and the presbytery 
and its crypt, with the choir transept, were 
built about 1200. The main transept was 
then rebuilt, and the church dedicated on 
November 5, 1240; but the new choir had 
been already occupied since May 9, 1227. 
On Good-Friday, 1264, the troops of Simon 
. MONTFORT, entering with knights on horse- 
back, made prisoners of the monks, tore from 
the altars worshippers who were commem- 
orating our Lord’s Passion, destroyed the 
monuments, and turned the nave into sta- 
bles. In 1343, Bishop HETHE built the sac- 
risty, and the central tower as a belfry, 
with s wooden spire, and inserted the deco- 
rated windows in the south wing of the tran- 
sept and other parts. 

The cloisters were built by Bishop GLAN- 
VILLE, hence called a co-founder, 1185-1215. 
The refectory was added about 1330. The 
alleys had no stone arcades, and the monks 
used blinds when the sun was hot. They 
communicated with the transept by an en- 
try, and by a slype under its wall with the 
almonry court. The chapter-house, 1115, 
retains the arcaded east wall, and the west- 
ern arches of the front, wrought with the 
diaper which marks ERNULPH’s handiwork, 
and the signs of the zodiac, with three rich 
windows above. The next doorway, that 
of the slype, leading to the monks’ ceme- 
tery, has a sculpture of the “Sacrifice of 
Isaac.” There are two other doorways, one 
of which opened probably into the common- 
room in an undercroft.. There are some few 
remains of the refectory, its passage to a 
pulpit, and lavatory—Early English. The 
cemetery gate on the northwest, the prior’s 
gate, about 1330, on the southwest, part of a 
system of crenellation licensed by the crown, 
the gateway arch leading to the prior’s 
lodge, and a small tower arch, which open- 
ed into the southwest angle,of the cloister, 
remain. St. WILLIAM’s gate, fronting the 
north transept door, the infirmary, and sac- 
ristan’s chequer, were on the northeast of 
the cathedral, and the guest-house on the 
southeast, within the precinct walls, which 
were extended to a considerable distance 
from the church on the south and east in 
the reign of Epwarop III. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT. } 

The Vaccination Fever.—The Rational Dress Society. 
—French Critica, — and Mosquitoes in London. 
—Copyright in China. 

_ In the old days of imprisonment for debt 
there was a story told of a certain nervous 
and impecunious gentleman, who, if any one 
touched him on the arm by accident, would 
inquire, apprehensively, “At whose suit?” 
The bailiff is no longer the terror to evil- 
deers that he was wont to be, but a touch 
on the arm puts us more on the qui vive than 
ever. “Yah!” we say (even the most refined 
of us); “mind my vaccination spots!” Ev- 
erybody, save that small proportion of mis- 
chievous idiots who mistake an ignorant 
obstinacy for the suffering for conscience’ 
sake, is just now “having it done.” And 
“ Has it taken ?” is the great question of the 
hour. There is a tremendous run on “arm 
guards” at the chemists’ shops, while, on 
the other hand, the demand for low dresses 
at the milliners’ has perceptibly decreased. 





Even the passion for “ thought-reading” has 
subsided a little, since the arm of the vic- 
tim is the limb which the operator is natu- 
rally moved to pinch in assisting psycholog- 
ical inquiry. 

It is not often that patronage recommends 
itself to me, even if it takes a shape that is 
commendable, but the new society formed 
against the continuous changes of fashion 
in ladies’ dress, and for the promotion of 
health and ease in the same, has, notwith- 
standing that it starts under distinguished 
auspices, my most cordial sympathy. Of 
late years the mutations of female costume 
have been not only frequent, but violent. 
Within a very few years the pendulum of 
fashion has swung from the extreme of 
breadth to the Ultima Thule of narrowness. 
Only imagine the sensation which a lady in 
a crinoline would make now among a bevy 
of her own sex, whose clothes hang around 
their fair forms as though they were so 
many Ophelias recently escaped from drown- 
ing, and whose garments have been wrung 
out. To this dress, in which they look vow- 
ed to Neptune, an immense train is added, 
which, independently of its tripping up oth- 


er people, has to be furtively kicked aside in’ 


order that the wearer may advance in any 
direction. It is possible that we have not 
reached the limit of hideousness and incon- 
venience even yet, and that the milliners 
may be devising some still more monstrous 
garb, the one practical proviso of which is 
that it shall be expensive. A certain Paris- 
ian lady whose Greek profile is faultless has 
lately defined a good figure as “the refuge 
of the ugly”; and certainly we have now 
every opportunity of observing whether la- 
dies of fashion in our own country have 
that refuge or not. The object of the soci- 
ety I speak of is to persuade ladies to think 
a little for themselves, and to adopt what is 
becoming, even if it is not quite so costly as 
the present style of attire. It will suggest 
costumes in which graceful movement is 
possible, and, above all, will avoid those 
injuries to health to which Fashion shows 
herself so grossly indifferent. 

Last week is famous for the discovery of 
a modest Frenchman. It is probably for 
the first time that any one of the Gallic na- 
tion has Jaid his hand upon his heart, as M. 
Sarcey, the dramatic critic, has done (“ Mod- 
est, though Sarcey,” should be his motto), 
and owned that anything was better done 
out of Paris than in it. He admits, how- 
ever, that the English study the French 
theatre accurately, “so that they know it 
even in its least important works; while as 
for me, outside Shakspeare, I have only read 
a few works whose celebrity has overcome 
my indifference. It is not mine alone, how- 
ever; we Frenchmen are all more or less in 
the same state. Foreigners do not interest 
us.” Ofthe truth of this there is no doubt; 
and M.Sarcey might have added that there 
is no civilized nation under heaven that is so 
grossly ignorant of everything which does 
not pertain to their own national life as the 
French. It must be confessed, however, 
that had not M. Sarcey chanced to meet 
with a clique of London critics who, if 
somewhat given to magnify their office, do 
really make a kind of study of their profes- 
sion, his admiration for our knowledge of 


_our neighbors and their concerns would 


have been greatly mitigated, even if it had 
been excited atall. “Foreigners do not in- 
terest us” is a remark that we may, if we 
are honest, apply to ourselves, though in 
certain circles there is an affectation of re- 
gard for them which I fear is not more than 
skin-deep. It confines itself principally to 
the personal appearance of the actresses 
who come over with the French company 
in the London season. 

It is not generally known, but we are get- 
ting very Arcadian in London. In Welling- 
ton Street last week a swarm of bees assem- 
bled, not in the Gardener’s Chronicle office, 
nor in Mr. Potter’s Beehive, as by rights they 
should have done, but in the Army and Navy 
Gazette office. What honey they expected 
to get out of that, not even Mr. Darwin can 
tell us; but as the sweetest scents are pro- 
cured from the most unlikely substances, 
so it may be with honey. “Mr. Tegetmeier,” 
we are told, “at once procured a box” (I sup- 
pose from the Lyceum Theatre opposite), 
“and hived them, in the presence of an as- 
tonished crowd.” Bees, unless under a glass 
case, I don’t admire. I never believe “if 
you will only keep quiet and let it settle” 
(perhaps on your nose), that a bee won't 
sting you; and what I dislike even more 
than being taken “to see the stables” at a 
friend’s country house is being introduced 
to his apiary. Still, bees (if there is a Te- 
getmeier to hive them) are endurable. What 
I do object to is the immigration into town 
of mosquitoes. Of late summers they have 
regularly appeared in South Belgravia, and 
they are there now. I had rather live in 
Pentonville with fleas (so long as it was out 
of its prison), than in Belgravia with mos- 
quitoes. One has already bitten an Irish 
member, the papers say, “and prevented 
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him from attending to his Parliamentary 
duties.” This seems a strange story. It is 
surely a very far fetched excuse for an ex- 
tremely common omission, and it has also 


the flavor of a most prodigious puff, for who } 


believes that Irish members live in Bel- 
gravia? However, in these Land League 
times (with generous American sympathy), 
everything is possible; and it is certain, 
whether the honorable gentleman is in Bel- 
gravia or not, the mosquitoes are there. 

In China I read that there is a perpetual 
copyright for an author’s productions. The 
infringement of it is punished by a hundred 
blows on the feet, and transportation for 
three years. The first penalty is admirable, 
but I doubt whether the second would al- 
ways have a deterrent effect. Would a Chi- 
cago pirate publisher, for example, live in 
Chicago if he could help it? However, the 
principle is excellent, and except for Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, who had rather be read 
than reniunerated for his writings, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who doesn’t see why he 
should be paid for them at all, China must 
be an Elysium for authors. If it wasn’t for 
the difficulty I experience in acquiring lan- 
guages, and for the sea-passage, which is of 
considerable length, I think I should obtain 
letters of naturalization and become a Ce- 
lestial before my time. 

The man in Baker Street who has the 
garden on his roof-top is said to be getting 
on capitally with his cucumbers and French 
beans, and to have some promise of straw- 
berries. It may be so, but I have strained 
my eyes in vain in trying to catch sight of 
his garden from the street in question (a 
straw down one’s back is disagreeable, but 
it’s nothing, let me tell you, toa crick in one’s 
neck). It is impossible, at all events, that 
those French beans can be very tall. If the 
journalist who narrates this marvel is in 
want of “copy,” and finds the subject too 
great a strain upor his imagination, I would 
recommend him to turn to Our Mutual Friend, 
where he will find a very detailed account 
of a garden on a roof-top. R. KEMBLE. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is said that the recent buying of four mill- 
ion acres in Florida by Hamilton Disson, of Phil- 
adelphia, was the largest purchase of land ever 
made by an individual. The deed was given by 
the State, and it is understood that the price was 
about two dollars per acre. It is said that the 
land was bought for the purpose of speculation. 





The lightning this season has been of almost 
unprecedented severity. A single bolt killed two 
Kentucky mules, and still had force enough to 
bury itself in the ground. 





A member of the Texas Legislature was a wit- 
ness in a civil suit. His replies and voluntary 
statements were of a rambling and not wholly 
respectful nature, and the Court reprimanded 
him in these words: “You will please pay at- 
tention to what you are saying. Remember you 
are not in the Legislature at present.” 





The only pawnbroker in Tombstone, Arizona, 
has been convicted of a felony. The report of 
the trial closes with the information that “ most 
of the jurors had his tickets in their pockets.” 





After footing’ up the amounts said to have 
been cleared in this country during the past 
amusement season by popular actors and actress- 
es, it is difficult to understand how any one else 
can have made any money, unless the balance of 
trade between this and other countries has been 
much more favorable to the United States than 
the figures of economists have it. But before 
giving way to envy it would be well to think of 
the vast losses suffered by the stars of the the- 
atrical firmament through the diamond robberies 
of which they have been the victims. 





A signal station in Arizona has on record for 
this season a temperature of one hundred and ten 
degrees in the shade. 





A provision of a new liquor law which went 
into effect in Rhode Island on July 1 is that no 
license shall be granted to sell liquors within 
four hundred feet of a public school. It remains 
to be seen whether the hotels or the school- 
houses will be moved out of the State. 





The Oconomowoc Local asks, “ Who is Schacht- 
sneider?” Another hard one would be, Where 
and what is Oconomowoc ? 


A photographer in Bradford, Illinois, commit- 
ted suicide. Suggestion for an epitaph: “ Taken 
from life by himself.” 





A writer claims that England’s boast that. the 
sun never sets in her domain is no more than 
may be truthfully said of his own country by the 
patriotic citizen of the United States. Before the 
sun’s rays disappear from the American flag at 
the most westerly point of the Aleutian Islands, 
he claims, they touch it again at Calais, Maine. 


A daring theorist in France accounts for the 
many mysterious disappearances by suggesting 
that some of them are cases of actual and total 
dissolution —of instantaneous conversion into 
thin air. In support of his theory this writer 
avers that he was once walking with a friend, 


engaged in a political discussion, when, presto! 





a strong sulphurous smell was all that remained 
of his disputatious companion. Perhaps the odor 
was that of the discussion, and the friend had 
dropped around the corner to shake hands with 
a candidate. 





The claim is put forth from a mountain resort 
that there should be some authoritative decision 
as to what constitutes a watering-place. It is 
urged that a clam-chowder sign and a mud-pud- 
dle are inadequate. 


Breadti and freedom of criticism which come 
of intimate knowledge of events in the artistic 
world are exemplified in a mention of the per- 
formance of a minstrel troupe which recently 
visited Carson, Nevada. Of one of the artists it 
is written that he “was equally at home in the 
elaborate figures of the national hoé-down of 
Louisiana, and his costume and swaying motions 
reminded one of the Nautch girls of India. There 
was no need of an orchestra ; his movements all 
suggested music in its highest forms. The bal- 
ance of the lot,” the critic goes on, “ leaning grace- 
fully against the wings, formed a picture which 
would have delighted a squad of Metropolitan 
Police.” 





The unusual sound of a swarm of bees moving 
through the air was heared the other day in one 
of the down-town streets. A man with presence 
of mind astonished the other listeners by begin- 
ning to beat a wild tattoo on the head of an emp- 
ty barrel. The bees answered his call, and clus- 
tered on an object near him, and they were soon 
hived. 





The coach of the Cornell University boat crew 
in England, instead of keeping abreast of the 
oarsmen in a steam-launch, rides along the bank 
of the river on horseback. 





A woman who kept a boarding-house in San 
Francisco had for a boarder an impecunious in- 
surance agent, She was on the point of turning 
the young man away, when he offered to settle 
his bill by giving her an insurance policy for 
three thousand dollars on her life. The woman 
accepted the offer, and the policy was made pay- 
able to her little daughter. In the following 
week she was taken sick, and after a few days 
she died. The insurance money was paid to the 
child’s guardian. 





A post that is dreaded by telegraph operators 
is a railway office at Limestorie Gap, in the Choc- 
taw Nation. It is said that not Jess than a hun- 
dred operators have been sent to that lonely spot, 
and that none has remained more than two weeks. 
Those who have tried it return with blood-curd- 
ling stories of the nightly orgies of spooks of the 
lowest grade. After an operator has seen a 
week’s service there, he is regarded by the men 
along the line as a veteran. 





Columbia College went into the boat-race with 
Harvard at New London with four men who had 
been pulling together for some time, and with 
four other mén to make up the crew. Harvard 
went into the race with a well-trained eight, and 
easily defeated the Columbia four and the men 
who were endeavoring with little practice to pull 
with them, 





Chinese merchants in other lands than China 
seldom figure among bankrupts. The recent 
failure of Hop Hi & Co., a firm in New South 
Wales, with liabilities of over fifty thousand dol- 
lars, therefore occasioned much surprise in trade 
circles there. To American ears the firm name 
suggests the firm’s present condition, it being a 
sort of equivalent for the commercial phrase 
“going up.” The information at hand does not 
afford an answer to the question whether the 
Chinese in Australia have yet learned how to be- 
come wealthy through financial failures. 





Some German of a statistical turn of mind has 
been in this country, or perhaps has been read- 
ing a French book of travel in America. A lit- 
tle paper printed in Germany says, “A statisti- 
cian thoroughly acquainted with figures assures 
us that the American women yearly use enough 
cosmetics to paint 37,000 houses.” 





In his oration on the anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop con- 
gratulated the Bostonians on the fact that the 
monument not being a monolith, “there will be 
no temptation for archeologists to dislocate it 
from its rightful surroundings, and bear it away 
to strange and uncongenial climes.” Persons in- 
tent upon bearing away objects of art and anti- 
quity would not be tempted to carry off the mon- 
ument anyway, so long as the choice of possess- 
ing the Navy-yard stack remained for them. | 





Pennsylvania legislators are apt to forget to 
adjourn till the voices of their constituents, clam- 
oring to have the day of adjournment made a le- 
gal holiday, awaken them to a sense of their ob- 
ligations. : 





Two experimental shafts for the proposed tun- 
nel under the English Channel have been sunk 
on the English side, and two on the French side, 
and from one of the shafts sunk in English soil 
a gallery twenty-one feet in diameter and some 
twenty-five hundred feet long has been driven. 
It has been found that the earth there is imper- 
meable to water, and it is estimated that the tun- 
nel heading could be carried along at the rate of 
two miles a year. Similar experiments on the 
French side justify the same conclusions. It is 
said that the English and the French tunnel com- 
panies have agreed to bore a mile farther each, 
when they expect to have sufficient information 
at hand to enable them to arrive at a treaty for 
the completion of the work. 
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THE SUN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

A SCENE IN THE FEDERAL CONVENTION 
OF 1787. 

Grave men in groups within a plain large hall, 
Good men, and brave, the wisest in the land, 

And who, in answer to their country’s call, 
Had come, with thoughtful brain and ready 

hand, 
To form anew the Charter of the Free, 
The written bond ’twixt them and Liberty. 


It lay upon the Speaker's table, fair 
And white, as was the nation’s hope and aim; 
And with full confidence each touched it there, 
And proudly signed it with a spotless name— 
The bond bespeaking freedom for a race 
Of future Freemen, worthy of their place. 


Then, as they signed, Franklin, with that proud 
air 
Which well befits a noble labor done, 
Said, with a smile, “ Behind the Speaker’s chair 
You must have noticed, friends, a painted sun, 
With the horizon crimson, gold, and gray: 
A rising sun, or setting, would you say? 


“For painters in their art oft find it hard 
Between the two to well discriminate, 

Since for the rising and the setting sun 
Nature puts on the same majestic state. 

So, through our hopes and fears and discontent, 

I oft have wondered which the painter meant. 


“But, Mr. President, now that I see 
This signed security for what we’ve won, 
This guarantee for Peace and Liberty, 
I know to-day it is a rising sun, 
Whose splendid beams shall flood the world with 
light 
Till Freedom shouts, ‘I shall have no more 
night!” 


(Begun in Harrer’s Werxty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOW ELL. 


A PBartmoor Tale, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Actnor or “Mary Anertey,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Cripps, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE DEFIANCE. 


THE vicar of Christowell, all this time, 
though he entered into society—as the peo- 
ple who like to be from home express it— 
was not unmindful of his wrongs. He had 
the pusillanimous feeling of a fellow who 
objects to the wrong end of the stick, now 
received by our noble country, with a sweet 
request for more. The latter, no doubt, is 
the loftier way of getting the worst of it, 
and leads up to the surety of getting it 
again. However, the old style seems to 
have been to lay hold of the cudgel, after 
serious groaning, and try how it would work 
with the other end. 

It was not any very low desire for redress, 
nor even that selfish sense of property which 
now is being exploded by the powers of the 
age, nay, nor even that stability to dinner- 
time, which is now lost, because there is nei- 
ther time nor dinner; but it was a large 
thing which bound the parson fast, as his 
own Mrs. Aggett had been tied that day, to 
the steadfast righting of his wrongs. 

“Bain’t no good for ’e to prache to me,” 
old Betty Sage had declared to Mr. Short, 
when he could not help calling her to ac- 
count for language, because of a baby run- 
ning in between her legs, when the day was 
warm, and she was rather short of breath. 

“Passon Shart, tend thee own ouze fust. 


‘ Happen, you swared a bit when they robbed 


’e. Goo and vaind ’un out, if ’e knooeth 
Holy Scripter.” 

It was not her opinion only (although it 
carried great weight in the parish, now that 
her husband was away, and believed to be 
earning twice as much as he was worth), 
but it was the universal sense concerning 
the parson, and the sad way in which his 
people touched their hats to him, and the 
heap of small condolence which came in 
through Mrs. Aggett, that really drove this 
very clever-minded man to try to do some- 
thing that should set him up again. For he 
could not bear to be pitied and advised, 
and to get no stick thumps on the floor in 
the very best part of his Sunday discourse. 

For the better preservation of the peace, 
an act had been passed in the very last 
session, and already was beginning to doa 
good deal of mischief no further off than 
Exeter. A very considerable quantity of 
men had been appointed to preserve the 
peace, as county or district constables; but 
preferring foreign words to English, and 
knowing the fear that springs of them, they 
began to call themselves “Rural Police.” 
Christowell had not heard of them yet, ex- 
cept through Carrier Pugsley; but there 
was a man at Manaton, a worthy parish 
constable, who said that he knew all about 
them, and could swear that they were the 
biggest fools going in the county. 

Mr. Short, though he could not foresee 
the rising incapacity of this force, resolved 
(as a hater of new-fangled ways) to make 
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no appeal to their vigilance. In his own 
shrewd mind he had formed a firm belief, 
though without any premises producible, 
that the man who had robbed his house 
was no other than the rogue in the swamp 
who had fired at his Nous. The people of 
the village, though they tried to recollect 
with a jogging of one memory against an- 
other, could not be sure that they had seen 
anybody, in the very heavy rain, going by 
that day, though they thonght they must 
have looked at him if they had, because he 
would have been so wet like.” But without 
twice moving of their minds, they spied the 
sense of it. The one that jumped to the 
top of church tower, the same came down 
to Vicarage; both praying and preaching 
was an empty gun-shot if you couldn’t keep 
him out of your own kitchen. 

“Physician, heal thyself,” is the hardest 
and most unanswerable of all taunts—in 
the present condition of. medicine; and 
when it is proved against the parson of a 
parish that he can not keep the Prince of 
Evil out of his own house, the sphere of his 
usefulness—to put it in the mildest form 
possible—becomes restricted. Parson Short 
was always used to be the master of his par- 
ish; and he vowed a great vow not to give 
away another sixpence until his flock were 
as dutiful as ever, and proud to run a race 
when he whistled. 

There was a little woman now living at 
Okehampton who knew everything about 
almost everybody. She was closely con- 
nected with literature, not only because she 
kept a little paper shop, but also that she’ 
had a female cousin who wrote verses, and 
some of them were printed. The verses 
were good, and in the style of Dr. Watts, a 
poet undervalued now almost as much as 
he is misquoted. But that is quite beside 
the present question. Only that some peo- 
ple took it on themselves to declare that 
Mrs. Petherick never could have known all 
she did except for her connection with the 
press, and her son being ’prenticed at Ex- 
eter. 

“The women are a hundred times sharp- 
er than the men round our part of the coun- 
try,” Jack Westcombe had said to Mr. Short 
one day. “The men see things and think 
no more about them; but they generally 
tell them to the women at the time, and 
the women make the meaning out of them. 
The next time you come our way, go and 
buy something from little Mrs. Petherick. 
You need not make her talk. She will do 
it without asking; and you may pick some- 
thing up, for she knows everybody. Don’t 
tell her who you are; see how cleverly she 
will find out.” 

The vicar had already made some expedi- 
tions into the depth of the moorland, and 
among the lonely farm-houses on the out- 
skirts, in the vain hope of tinding some 
trace ef the fellow who had carried off his 
money, and what he valued more, the watch 
of his respected grandsire. Sometimes he 
took a fishing-rod, sometimes a gun, as a 
pretext for his wanderings; and once or 
twice he rode, and fastened up his horse 
while he was exploring dangerous parts. 
He even called once at the “ Raven,” and 
saw the man who could have told him many 
interesting things; but Gruff Howell held 
his peace, and neither there nor elsewhere 
was any sign forth-coming of the enemy. So 
now he went to see Mrs. Petherick, without 
even calling at Westcombe Hall. 

The leaders of the age, whose main desire 
is to give fair play to every one, but first 
and foremost to all rogues (as they perpet- 
ually prove by preferring foreign to British 
produce), had lately made a mighty step 
toward enlightenment, and adulteration—a 
march of intellect known to the present 
generation as the “ Reform Bill.” Although 
from a bill it ungrubbed itself into an Act, 
and went hovering about, without doing 
half the harm expected (as a cock-chafer, 
after his larva stage, is harmless, and amuses 
bad boys when he is stuck upon a pin), yet 
there was a sad piece of mischief done here 
in the very town where Mrs. Petherick lived. 
That ancient and honorable town, Oke- 
hampton, baronial, royal chartered, stand- 
ing on two rivers, was found to contain 
such a scarcity of rogues that it must not 
send any up to Parliament. 

This blow had killed Mr. Petherick, ac- 
cording to the evidence of his widow, who 
must know best about it. He had always 
taken the lead among one hundred and fif- 
ty freemen, who returned two members with 
the truest pleasure every time they required 
returning. There could be no meaner thing 
than to dream of any possibility of harm in 
this. However, it must have been dreamed 
of, or why should Mrs. Petherick (who used 
to wear her own lace on nomination day, 
and again at the chairing, in her own bow- 
window) be driven at the present time to 
sell papers—thongh papers were a very de- | 
cent trade, as yet—and spectacles, and tea- 
spoons of best Britannia metal, and to keep 
three young women in the back parlor mak- 





ing lace to pattern for the ladies all around? 


Mr. Short knew very little of Okehamp- 
ton, and was pleased to see how nice it 
looked, with its quiet old windows, and 
round-pebbled. street, and church peeping 
down upon it from a wooded crest, and an- 
other church bravely sending back the look, 
and, above all, two very tiny bridges, scarce- 
ly half a pipeful of tobacco apart. Leisure- 
ly and round-faced folk live here, with a 
large amount of female fatness, and a breadth 
of brogue so spacious that even a Devon- 
shire man can hardly make out what the 
boys are hollowing to one another. They 
all said, “Sarvant, sir,’ to Mr. Short, as 
soon as they had seen his horse and white 
tie; for the coaches, then running through 
the town from Falmouth, had a tendency to 


import good manners, wherein the railways 


do an export trade alone. Sturdy urchins, 
vying with one another, without any dream 
of a halfpenny for guerdon, led Mr. Short 
to Mrs. Petberick’s shop, while Trumpeter 
stopped at the “ White- Hart,” considering 
the important subject of refreshment. 

If Mrs. Petherick had a fault (besides the 
original one of curiosity, which standeth in 
the following of Eve), it was that she pre- 
ferred a new customer to an old one, being 
taken with the beauty of the bird in the 
bush. In the present loose days of Co-oper- 
ative Stores (when the noble mind hesitates 
betwixt the pang of paying twice too much 
for a thing, and the pain of aggrieving a 
fine neighborly spirit) it may be true wis- 
dom, in a solid tradesman, to flit about after 
fickle winds of money, because he has no 
sure trade-wind. But forty years ago a 
hap-hazard shilling might cool itself on the 
counter while the books were being done. 

“ And what can I do for you, sir, now? It 
is a pleasure to see a new face in Okehamp- 
ton; the breeze of our wind. brings a beau- 
tiful color into the cheeks of our visitors. I 
hope you are come to make a long stay, sir. 
The change of the weather makes such a 
difference, don’t it? The clergy ought to 
go for change of air more often. Surely I 
must have the pleasure of seeing the Rev. 
Brown, of Manaton ?” 

“T heartily hope that you may, Mrs. Peth- 
erick,” Mr. Short answered, without surprise, 
being used to the style of the Devon shop- 
keepers; “but I fear that you will have to 
wait some time, for he is in the hands of 
three doctors now.” 

“Ah, poor dear! It is very hard upon 
him. What a wicked thing that gout is, to 
be sure! It always attacks the clergy so 
bad. And what a lovely set of lace I sold 
him !—perhaps you have seen it upon Mrs. 
Brown, str? Necklet, with lappets down to 
here, and’ cuffs to match, and a wide turn- 
over, all of the finest Honiton. And then 
the lady wanted more, and I made sure that 
you was come about it. But what can I do 
for your good lady, sir? Eliza, bring me 
drawer No. 3. We have just done a set of 
new Shiny-oister pattern, the fashionable 
flower at the young Queen’s court, all draw- 
ed first on tissue-paper, and improved by my 
own hand, sir.” 

“They are indeed beautiful,” said Mr. 
Short. “How I envy your taste, Mrs. Peth- 
erick! But, alas, at present there is no 
Mrs.— Ah, there, I was going to be rude, 
and trouble you with my name, which would 
not interest you.” 

“Yes, indeed, it would, sir, very much. 
Sometimes it appears to me very hard that 
we poor shop-keepers should be bound to 
keep our own names over the door, and yet 
have no idea who rings the bell. Did it 
ever strike you in that light, sir?” 

“Never, till now. But I at once confess 
the grievance. But, oh, Mrs. Petherick, you 
know too much already. I hear that you: 
are the cleverest lady in Okehampton.” 

“Only in the way of laces, sir, and book- 
learning, and politeness. There are many 
as can buy and sell me, because what they 
sell is mostly rubbish. I just get the cost 
of the thread, and the time, and the victuals 
my young ladies eats. . You may see them 
at work, if you come here. They like to be 
looked at by a gentleman; but away go 
their pillows if a lady peeps in.” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Petherick, you are too 
bad. Idid not mean to buy any lace. But 
have you any pattern in roses? I know a 
young lady—quite a child—” 

“Then, sir, I have the very thing for you. 
Moss-roses in the bud, my own designing ; 
the loveliest thing, and so reasonable!” 

The parson bought a very pretty piece of 
work for a couple of guineas, and was hav- 
ing it packed, when the coach from Hal- 
mouth, the old Defiance, came over the wést- 
ern bridge at a brisk trot, with a great horn- 
blowing, and pulled up at the inn. Mrs. 
Petherick rushed to the window to gaze, . 
and her customer opened the door to do the 
same. 

“My goodness! there he is. Ishall drop, 
sir, I shall drop,” the little woman cried; but 
she did not drop, though her ruddy cheeks 
lost all their color. “ What a burning shame 
it is to our country that such a villain should 
walk the earth!” 








Mr. Short, without asking what she meant, 
stepped back to be sure that she did not 
want help; and then, instead of going to the 
door again, took a chair and sat down to 
watch the coach through the light things 
hanging in the window. There was noth- 
ing unusual, so far as he could see. The 
coachman did what a coachman always does, 
or did, until he became extinct. He threw 
down the reins, with a condescending nod, 
handed his whip to a gentleman behind— 
for the gentleman on the box descended to 
stand treat—and then after thuiaping him- 
self on the chest, although it was a shirt- 
sleeve day, down he went very clumsily and 
slowly, even as a boatman is one of the 
worst to get into or out of his own boat. 

“ He is a most abstemious man,” said Mrs. 
Petherick; “at this time of year, he scarce- 
ly ever takes anything stronger than bran- 
dy and lemonade. That man has fourteen 
children. And he scarcely looks five-and- 
thirty yet. He is planting his children all 
along the road. He drives twelve stages, up 
one day, and down the next; and they say 
that he means to have two children at every 
stage, all born in holy matrimony, as I my- 
self can testify, because his wife was a bar- 
maid here.” The lady of the shop had now 
recovered from her scare, and seemed anx- 
ious to divert attention from it. But the 
parson would not have it so. 

“If I may ask without rudeness,” he said, 
“what was it that frightened you when 
the coach came in? They all seem very 
quiet, tidy people. My sight is pretty good. 
I can see their faces, and I can not see 
anything formidable yet. Perhaps the one 
that frightened you jumped down before I 
looked.” 

“No, sir; he is there, with his shoulders 
toward us, and his back against a brown- 
haired trunk. These day coaches carry no 
proper guard; they only have a boy to blow 
the horn; and the man I mean is sitting, or 
slouching, next to the one who is opposite 
the boy. There! he has put his hand up to 
his chin.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE exterior of this cathedral is not pre- 
possessing ; it is seen to the best advantage 
from the heights above Chatham, rising over 
the curve of the Medway, as it then groups 
with the Norman keep of the castle and the 
trees which cluster round the donjon mound. 
There are, however, some very interesting 
portions in the GUNDULPH tower and the 
choir transept. The nave is entered under 
a fine portal arch, containing images of 
HENRY I. and Queen MATILDA; above it are 
sculptures, with our Lord sitting in doom 
or majesty. Two arcaded turrets flank the 
large Perpendicular central window. On 
the north side of the nave there is a cem- 
etery door, by which the parishioners left 
the church, having visited in procession St. 
WILLIAM’s shrine, entering at first by the 
north doorway of the main transept; on the 
south side stood the almonry. 

On the northeast side of the Early Eng- 
lish transept is the rude and massive tower 
of GUNDULPH, with the wax chamber, sacris- 
tan’s chequer, and treasury, approached both 
from above and below. Traces of the oven 
and chimney for baking altar-bread in one 
of the chambers are still visible. 

The nave is Norman, of the time of GuN- 
DULPH and ERNULPH; the clear-story and 
north aisle windows have Perpendicular tra- 
cery of the same date as the ceiling. The 


triforium is simply a deep arcade, for there 


is no vaulting over the aisles. The two 
eastern bays were reconstructed with the 
tower in the fourteenth century; the door- 
way which led to the rood-loft remains on 
the north side; a large choir entry was then 
formed under the crossing. On the south 
side the Lady-chapel or new work, of the 
early part of the fifteenth century, occupies 
an unusual position outside the aisle at the 
east end. The tomb of St. WILLIAM adjoin- 
ed the original Lady-altar in the north wing 
of the choir transept; the remainder of the 
church is Early English. From the main 
transept a flight of ten stairs leads up to 
the rood-loft at the entrance of the choir, 
which is built over a crypt. The crossing 
was left free for the passage of the monks 
in entering from the cloisters, which lay 
eastward of the transept. The holy-water 
stoup marks the doorway by which they 
came in. 

The choir, very narrow, is walled off from 
the aisles by arcaded screens, which were 
colored. Some Early English portions of 
the uncanopied stalls and a mural painting 
of the “Wheel of Fortune” are preserved. 
Stairs in the south aisle lead down to the 
crypt; another flight of steps in the north 
aisle led pilgrims up to St. WILLIAM’s shrine, 
or that of St. PAULINUS, which was placed 
here in an unusual position. The south 
choir aisle, or St. EDMUND’s chapel, is of the 
time of Epwarp I. The whole retrochoir 
on either side is unshapely. The entire 
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eastern arm has vaulting of the thirteenth 
century. The choir transept marks the di- 
vision between the choir and the presby- 
tery. It has an eastern aisle for chapels. 
Hangings of tapestry closed the arches of 
this transept. At the high altar, in 1329, 
the chaplain of the deprived rector of Brom- 
ley, with bell, book, and candle, excommu- 
nicated the bishop, and duly suffered for his 
temerity. The beautiful doorway of the 
sacristy, built over an undercroft, is in the 
southeast angle of the choir transept; it is 
of the fourteenth century, and has sculp- 
tures of the four Latin Fathers, Purgatory, 
and the Church and Synagogue, as a woman 
blind-folded holding the two tables. 

The dimensions of the cathedral are, in- 
ternally, 313 feet in length; nave, 159 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 55 feet high; main 
transept, 122.3 feet in length, 30 feet in 
width, and 55 feet in height; choir tran- 
sept, 92 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 55 feet 
in height; choir, 56 feet long, 68 feet wide, 
and 55 feet high; presbytery, 91 feet long 
and 30 feet wide; central tower, 156 feet 
high; GUNDULPH’s tower, 24 feet long, 24 
wide, and 95 high. 

In 1075, four secular canons were living 
here on a pittance. Bishop GUNDULPH, in 
1083, began to rebuild the cathedral for 
Benedictine monks, and completed the east 
end, crypt, and a north and probably a 
south tower. Bishop ERNULPH, about 1115, 
added the nave and west front, and the dedi- 
cation was held on May 8, 1130, in the pres- 
ence of HENRY I. On June 3, 1138, the ca- 
thedral was burned, and on April 10, 1177, the 
central part of the church was injured by 
fire. In 1215, King Joun plundered the 
church even to the pyx that hung above the 
altar. After the canonization of St. WILL- 
IAM, money flowed in, and the presbytery 
and its crypt, with the choir transept, were 
built about 1200. The main transept was 
then rebuilt, and the church dedicated on 
November 5, 1240; but the new choir had. 
been already occupied since May 9, 1227. 
On Good-Friday, 1264, the troops of Simon 
MONTFORT, entering with knights on horse- 
back, made prisoners of the monks, tore from 
the altars worshippers who were commem- 
orating our Lord’s Passion, destroyed the 
monuments, and turned the nave into sta- 
bles. In 1343, Bishop HETHE built the sac- 
risty, and the central tower as a belfry, 
with a wooden spire, and inserted the deco- 
rated windows in the south wing of the tran- 
sept and other parts. 

The cloisters were built by Bishop GLAN- 
VILLE, hence called a co-founder, 1185-1215. 
The refectory was added about 1330. The 
alleys had no stone arcades, and the monks 
used blinds when the sun was hot. They 
communicated with the transept by an en- 
try, and by a slype under its wall with the 
almonry court. The chapter-honse, 1115, 
retains the arcaded east. wall, and the west- 
ern arches of the front, wrought with the 
diaper which marks ERNULPH’s handiwork, 
and the signs of the zodiac, with three rich 
windows above. The next doorway, that 


of the slype, leading to the monks’ ceme- . 


’ tery, has a sculpture of the “Sacrifice of 
Isaac.” There are two other doorways, one 
of which opened probably into the common- 
room in an undercroft. There are some few 
remains of the.refectory, its passage to a 
pulpit, and lavatory—Early English. The 
cemetery gate on the northwest, the prior’s 
gate, about 1330, on the southwest, part of a 
system of crenellation licensed by the crown, 
the gateway arch leading to the. prior’s 
lodge, and a small tower arch, which open- 
ed into the southwest angle of the cloister, 
remain. St. WILLIAM’s gate, fronting the 
north transept door, the infirmary, and sac- 
ristan’s chequer, were on the northeast of 
the cathedral, and the guest-house on the 
southeast, within the precinct walls, which 
were extended to a considerable distance 
from the church on the south and east in 
the reign of Epwarp III. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT. } 

The Vaccination Fever.—The Rational Dress Society. 
—French Critica.— and Mosquitoes in London. 
—Copyright in China. 

In the old days of imprisonment for debt 
there was a story told of a certain nervous 
and impecunious gentleman, who, if any one 
touched him on the arm by accident, would 
inquire, apprehensively, “At whose suit?” 
The bailiff is no longer the terror to evil- 
doers that he was wont to be, but a touch 
on the arm puts us more on the qui vive than 
ever. “Yah!” we say (even the most refined 
of us); “mind my vaccination spots!” Ev- 
erybody, save that small proportion of mis- 
chievous idiots who mistake an ignorant 
obstinacy for the suffering for conscience’ 
sake, is just now “having it done.” And 
“ Has it taken ?” is the great question of the 
hour. ‘ There is a tremendous run on “arm 
guards” at the chemists’ shops, while, on 
the other hand, the demand for low dresses 


Even the passion for “ thought-reading” has 
subsided a little, since the arm of the vic- 
tim is the limb which the operator is natu- 
rally moved to pinch in assisting psycholog- 
ical inquiry. 

Itis not often that patronage recommends 
itself to me, even if it takes a shape that is 
commendable, but the new soviety formed 
against the continuous changes of fashion 
in ladies’ dress, and for the promotion of 
health and ease in the same, has, notwith- 
standing that it starts under distinguished 
auspices, my most cordial sympathy. Of 
late years the mutations of female costume 
have been not only frequent, but violent. 
Within a very few years the pendulum of 
fashion has swung from the extreme of 
breadth to the Ultima Thule of narrowness. 
Only imagine the sensation which a lady in 
a crinoline would make now among a bevy 
of her own sex, whose clothes hang around 
their fair forms as though they were so 
many Ophelias recently escaped from drown- 
ing, and whose garments have been wrung 
out. To this dress, in which they look vow- 
ed to Neptune, an immense train is added, 
which, independently of its tripping up oth- 
er people, has to be furtively kicked aside in 
order that the wearer may advance in any 
direction. It is possible that we have not 
reached the limit of hideousness and incon- 
venience even yet, and that the milliners 


-may be devising some still more monstrous 


garb, the one practical proviso of which is 
thatit shall be expensive. A certain Paris- 
ian lady whose Greek profile is faultless has 
lately defined a good figure as “the refuge 
of the ugly”; and certainly we have now 
every opportunity of observing whether la- 
dies of fashion in our own country have 
that refuge or not. The object of the soci- 
ety I speak of is to persuade ladies to think 
a little for themselves, and to adopt what is 
becoming, even if it is not quite so costly as 
the present style of attire. It will suggest 
costumes in which graceful movement is 
possible, and, above all, will avoid those 
injuries to health to which Fashion shows 
herself so grossly indifferent. 

Last week is famous for the discovery of 
a modest Frenchman. It is probably for 
the first time that any one of the Gallic na- 
tion has laid his hand upon his heart, as M. 
Sarcey, the dramatic critic, has done (“ Mod- 
est, though Sarcey,” should be his motto), 
and owned that anything was better done 
out of Paris than in it. He admits, how- 
ever, that the English study the French 
theatre accurately, “so that they know it 
even in its least important works; while as 
for me, outside Shakspeare, I have only read 


my indifference. It is not mine alone, how- 
ever; we Frenchmen are all more or less in 
the same state. Foreigners do not interest 
us.” Ofthe truth of this there.is no doubt; 
and M.Sarcey might have added that there 
is no civilized nation under heaven that is so 
grossly ignorant of everything which does 
not pertain to their own national life as the 
French. It must be confessed, however, 
that had not M. Sarcey chanced to meet 
with a clique of London critics who, if 
somewhat given to magnify their office, do 
really make a kind of study of their profes- 
sion, his admiration for our knowledge of 
our neighbors and their concerns would 
have been greatly mitigated, even if it had 
been excited at all. ‘Foreigners do not in- 
terest us” is a remark that we may, if we 
are honest, apply to ourselves, though in 
certain circles there is an affectation of re- 
gard for them which I fear is not more than 
skin-deep. It confines itself principally to 
the personal appearance of the actresses 
who come over with the French company 
in the London season. 

It is not generally known, but we are get- 
ting very Arcadian in London. In Welling- 
ton Street last week a swarm of bees assem- 
bled, not in the Gardener’s Chronicle office, 
nor in Mr. Potter’s Beehive, as by rights they 
should have done, but in the Army and Navy 
Gazette office. What honey they expected 
to get out of that, not even Mr. Darwin can 
tell us; but as the sweetest scents are pro- 
cured from the most unlikely substances, 
so it may be with honey. “ Mr. Tegetmeier,” 
we are told, “at once procured a box” (I sup- 
pose from the Lyceum Theatre opposite), 
“and hived them, in the presence of an as- 
tonished crowd.” Bees, unless under a glass 
case, I don’t admire. I never believe “if 
you will only keep quiet and let it settle” 
(perhaps on your nose), that a bee won’t 
sting you; and what I dislike even more 
than being taken “to see the stables” at a 
friend’s country house is being introduced 
to his apiary. Still, bees (if there is a Te- 
getmeier to hive them) are endurable. What 
I do object to is the immigration into town 
of mosquitoes. Of late summers they have 
regularly appeared in South Belgravia, and 
they are there now. I had rather live in 
Pentonville with fleas (so long as it was out 
of its prison), than in Belgravia with mos- 
quitoes. One has already bitten an Irish 





at the milliners’ has perceptibly decreased. 


member, the papers say, “and prevented 


a few works whose celebrity has overcome . 
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him from attending to his Parliamentary 
duties.” This seems a strange story. It is 
surely a very far fetched excuse for an ex- 
tremely common omission, and it has also 
the flavor of a most prodigious puff, for who 
believes that Irish members live in Bel- 
gravia? However, in these Land League 
times (with generous American sympathy), 
everything is possible; and it is certain, 
whether the honorable gentleman is in Bel- 
gravia or not, the mosquitoes are there. 

In China I read that there is a perpetual 
copyright for an author’s productions. The 
infringement of it is punished by a hundred 
blows on the feet, and transportation for 
three years. The first penalty is admirable, 
but I doubt whether the second would al- 
ways have a deterrent effect. Would a Chi- 
cago pirate publisher, for example, live in 
Chicago if he could help it? However, the 
principle is excellent, and except for Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, who had rather be read 
than remunerated for his writings, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who doesn’t see why he 
should be paid for them at all, China must 
be an Elysium for authors. If it wasn’t for 
the difficulty I experience in acquiring lan- 
guages, and for the sea-passage, which is of 
considerable length, I think I should obtain 
letters of naturalization and become a Ce- 
lestial before my time. 

The man in Baker Street who has the 
garden on his roof-top is said to be getting 
on capitally with his cucumbers and French 
beans, and to have some promise. of straw- 
berries. It may be so, but I have strained 
my eyes in vain in trying to catch sight of 
his garden from the street in question (a 
straw down one’s back is disagreeable, but 
it’s nothing, let me tell you, toa crick in one’s 
neck). It is impossible, at all events, that 
those French beans can be very tall. If the 
journalist who narrates this marvel is in 
want of “copy,” and finds the subject too 
great a strain upon his imagination, I would 
recommend him to turn to Our Mutual Friend, 
where he will find a very detailed account 
of a garden on a roof-top. R. KEMBLE. 





_ suggested music in its highest forms. 


a strong sulphurous smell was all that remained 
of his disputatious companion. Perhaps the odor 
was that of the discussion, and the friend had 
dropped around the corner to shake hands with 
a candidate. 





The claim is put forth from a mountain resort 
that there should be some authoritative decision 
as to what constitutes a watering-place. It is 
urged that a clam-chowder sign and a mud-pud- - 
dle are inadequate. 


Breadth and freedom of criticism which come 
of intimate knowledge of events in the artistic 
world are exemplified in a mention of the per- 
formance of a minstrel troupe which recently 
visited Carson, Nevada. Of one of the artists it 
is written that he “was equally at home in the 
elaborate figures of the national hoe-down of 
Louisiana, and his costume and swaying motions 
reminded one of the Nautch girls of India. There 
was no need of an orchestra; his movements all 
The bal- 
ance of the lot,” the critic goes on, “ leaning grace- 
fully against the wings, formed a picture which 
would have delighted a squad of Metropolitan 
Police.” 





The unusual sound of a swarm of bees moving 
through the air was heared the other day in one 
of the down-town streets. A man with presence 
of mind astonished the other listeners by begin- 
ning to beat a wild tattoo on the head of an emp- 
ty barrel. The bees answered his call, and clus- 
tered on an object near him, and they were soon 
hived. 





The coach of the Cornell University boat crew 
in England, instead of keeping abreast of the 
oarsmen in a steam-launch, rides along the bank 
of the river on horseback. 





A woman who kept a boarding-house in San 
Francisco had for a boarder an impecunious in- 
surance agent. She was on the point of turning 
the young man. away, when he offered to settle 
his bill by giving her an insurance policy ‘for 
three thousand dollars on her life. The woman 
accepted the offer, and the policy was made pay- 
able to her little daughter. In the following 
week she was taken sick, and after a few days 
she died. The insurance money was paid to the 
child’s guardian. 








WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is said that the recent buying of four mill- 
ion acres in Florida by Hamilton Disson, of Phil- 
adelphia, was the largest purchase of land ever 
made by an individual. The deed was given by 
the State, and it is understood that the price was 
about two dollars per acre. It is said that the 
land was bought for the purpose of speculation. 





The lightning this season has been of almost 
unprecedented severity. A single bolt killed two 
Kentucky mules, and still had force enough to 
bury itself in the ground. 





A member of the Texas Legislature was a wit- 
ness in a civil suit. His replies and voluntary 
statements were of a rambling and not wholly 
respectful nature, and the Court reprimanded 
him in these words: “You will please pay at- 
tention to what you are saying. Remember you 
are not in the Legislature at present.” . 





The only pawnbroker in Tombstone, Arizona, 
has been convicted of a felony. The report of 
the trial closes with the information that “ most 
of the jurors had his tickets in their pockets.” 





After footing’ up the amounts said to have 
been cleared in this country during the past 
amusement season by popular actors and actress- 
es, it is difficult to understand how any one else 
can have made any money, unless the balance of 
trade between this and other countries has been 
much more favorable to the United States than 
the figures of economists have it. But before 
giving way to envy it would be well to think of 
the vast losses suffered by the stars of the the- 
atrical firmament through the diamond robberies 
of which they have been the victims. 





A signal station in Arizona has on record for 
this season a temperature of one hundred and ten 
degrees in the shade. 





A provision of a new liquor law which went 
into effect in Rhode Island on July 1 is that no 
license shall be granted to sell liquors within 
four hundred feet of a public school. It remains 
to be seen whether the hotels or the school- 
houses will be moved out of the State. 





The Oconomowoc Local asks, “ Who is Schacht- 
sneider 2” Another hard one would be, Where 
and what is Oconomowoc ? 





A photographer in Bradford, Illinois, commit- 
ted suicide. Suggestion for an epitaph: “ Taken 
from life by himself.” 





A writer claims that England’s boast that the 
sun never sets in her domain is no more than 
may be truthfully said of his own country by the 
patriotic citizen of the United States. Before the 
sun’s rays disappear from the Ameriean flag at 
the most westerly point of the Aleutian Islands, 
he claims, they touch it again at Calais, Maine. 


A daring theorist in France accounts for the 
many mysterious disappearances by suggesting 
that some of them are cases of actual and total 
dissolution — of instantaneous conversion into 
thin air. In support of his theory this writer 
avers that he was once walking with a friend, 





engaged in a political discussion, when, presto ! 


A post that is dreaded by telegraph operators 
is a railway office at Limestone Gap, in the Choc- 
taw Nation. It is said that not less than a hun- 
dred operators have been sent to that lonely spot, 
and that none has remained more than two weeks. 
Those who have tried it return with blood-curd- 
ling stories of the nightly orgies of spooks of the 
lowest grade. After an operator has seen a 
week’s service there, he is regarded by the men 
along the line as a veteran. 





Columbia College went into the boat-race with 
Harvard at New London with four men who had 
been pulling together for some time, and with 
four other men to make up the crew. Harvard 
went into the race with 9 well-trained eight, and 
easily defeated the Columbia four and the men 
who were endeavoring with little practice to pull 
with them, 





Chinese merchants in other lands than China 
seldom figure among bankrupts. The recent 
failure of Hop Hi & Co., a firm in New South 
Wales, with liabilities of over fifty thousand dol- 
lars, therefore occasioned much surprise in trade 
circles there. To American ears the firm name 
suggests the firm’s present condition, it being a 
sort of equivalent for the commercial phrase 
“going up.” The information at hand does not 
afford an answer to the question whether the 
Chinese in Australia have yet learned how to be- 
come wealthy through financial failures. 





Some German of a statistical turn of mind has 
‘been in this country, or perhaps has been read- 
ing a French book of travel in America. A lit- 
tle paper printed in Germany says, “ A statisti- 
cian thoroughly acquainted with figures assures 
us that the American women yearly use enough 
cosmetics to paint 37,000 houses.” 





In his oration on the anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop con- 
gratulated the Bostonians on the fact that the 
monument not being a monolith, “there will be 
no temptation for archzologists to dislocate it 
from its rightful surroundings, and bear it away 
to strange and uncongenial climes.” Persons in- 
tent upon bearing away objects of art and anti- 
quity would not be tempted to carry off the mon- 
ument anyway, so long as the choice of possess- 
ing the Navy-yard stack remained for them. 





Pennsylvania legislators are apt to forget to 
adjourn till the voices of their constituents, clam- 
oring to have the day of adjournment made a le- 
gal holiday, awaken them to a sense of their ob- 
ligations. 





Two experimental shafts for the proposed tun- 
nel under the English Channel have been sunk 
on the English side, and two on the French side, 
and from one of the shafts sunk in English soil 
a gallery twenty-one feet in diameter and some 
twenty-five hundred feet long has been driven. 
It has been found that the earth there is imper- 
meable to water, and it is estimated that the tun- 
nel heading could be carried along at the rate of 
two miles a year. Similar experiments on the 
French side justify the same conclusions. It is 
said that the English and the French tunnel com- 
panies have agreed to bore a mile farther each, 
when they expect to have sufficient information 
at hand to enable them to arrive at a treaty for 





the completion of the work. - 
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A VENETIAN SUPERSTITION. 

AMONG the curious superstitions with which we still 
sometimes meet is the sailors’ fancy of whistling for the 
wind, and I have known eases where naval officers of high 
rank have cast money into the sea to obtain a fair breeze. 
This, no doubt, has arisen from the well-known Venetian 
superstition of casting a ring into the sea to assuage its 
wrath. This custom is thought to have been derived from 
an absurd grant which Pope Alexander the Third pre- 
tended to give the people of Venice as a reward for their 
having assisted in his restoration to the papal chair, viz., 
that they should “ have power over the Adriatic Sea as a 
man has over his wife.” Perhaps this was satire on the 














THE WATER JUMP. 


part of the reverend Pope. There are men—married men 
—who will say they have, without any grant at all, quite 
as much power over one as the other! But whatever the- 
ories there may be, the fact remains that the Doge of Ven- 
ice (generally upon Ascension-day) used to regard the cer- 
emony of ring casting up to a comparatively late period. 
He would start in royal state, attended by all the Venetian 
nobles in a thousand gondolas, till he arrived at one especial 
spot in the Adriatic. Then he emptied upon its bosom a 
large quantity of holy water which he had taken with him 
for that purpose, and which was supposed to procure a cali. 


| And this strange ceremony concluded, the Doge proceeded 
| With great solemnity to drop into the ocean a very valu- 


able golden ring, at the same time repeating the words, 









































“Desponsamus te, mare, in signum veri perpetuique domi- 
nii,” which, being interpreted, means, “ We espouse thee, 
O sea, in token.of real and perpetual dominion over thee.” 
But notwithstanding this yearly betrothal, the. Adriatic 
Sea, like all other seas, has maintained its independence, 
receiving the gifts of the Duke of Venice with a smiling 


face, but giving no promise in return. Indeed, the ‘sea | 


seems to be of a very independent character, for there has 
never been but One yet whose voice she has obeyed. Even 
the command of the great Canute that she should come no 
further was set at naught by her. So, after a while, the 
Doge, angered at what he considered her willful fickleness 
and obstinacy, divorced her, giving her no more golden 
rings or words of promise. 
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the” play-goers of that day with a force 

and intensity that we can hardly ima- 

gine, for time and state and fate-control- 

ling stars were frankly believed to be 

under the influence of these mysterious 

visitors. 

But when, on Thursday, the 23d of 

June, in this year of our Lord 1881, a 

half-dozen observers—astronomers, stu- 

dents, Mexican travellers, and a-lone po- 

liceman—announced in the daily press 

that they had seen a comet in the north- 

eastern sky, cimeter-shaped, with the 

jewelled hilt pointed toward the hori- 

zon, and the curved blade sweeping up- 

ward across the sky, no one thought of 

being scared, no one questioned if “ the 

heavens were blazing forth the death of 

princes”; but every one, learned and sim- 

ple, set to calculating or guessing what 

comet it was. Was it the great comet of 
1807? Could it be the one of 1812? Could it even be Donatr’s, 
which delighted the world in 1858, and is, perhaps, the best re- 
membered by the elder members of the present generation? 
There is astronomer’s “ ‘quest law” for an affirmative answer to 
each of these questions. Three weeks before, a puzzling tele- 
gram had been received at the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
—— —S z : ton, which read: “ Buenosaires June 1. Eighteen hundred koen 
ae A : comet xi hours south thirty degrees gould,” which the initiated 
BETRESS Caeeee, CHETENER, 105 interpreted as an announcement by Professor GOULD, astronomer, 
at Buenos Ayrea, Argentine Republic, that he had discovered the 
OUR ILLUSTRIOUS VISITOR. comet of 1807 in a certain position, which the interpreters pretended to 


identify. The visitor to the northern skies is held by some scientists to 
Ir SHAKSPEARE had lived in these days, he would hardly | be the same as the one seen by Professor GOULD. Others claim that it is 


have made the father of Prince Hal, in describing the art- | that of 1812. And the latest announcement is that it is DoNatt’s, after 
ful seclusion of his youth, say, all. What astonishes the public, as remarked above, is that the astrono- 
; as mers do not know all about it,and proclaim the distinguished guest with 
“By being seldom seen, I could not stir : R 
Sige nagapsenielige yeetad te saa Gee SE as much confidence as an usher at a court ball. 
, ad ’ - . 


But the astronomers themselves confess candidly that they are not by COGGIA'S COMET, 1874. 
Comets, no doubt, are very wonderful things when studied | any means “up” to the ways 


in the light of science; but the curiosity they excite at | of comets. There was the 
present arises, strangely enough, from our intimate famous one of 1770, known 
quaintance with the heavenly bodies, from which they dif- | as LEXEL’s—it will be no- 

‘ ticed that these way ward 
bodies are appropriated 
and christened, so to 
speak, by individual ob- 
servers as if they were a 
sort of celestial fere na- 
ture, and liable to be 
caught and branded like 
mustang horses—which 
ought, by all the laws 
of mathematics, to have 
come around every five 
and a half years, and 
which has not been seen ture, to say nothing 
or heard of for more than of the way he hides 
acentury. There was the ; his face and wrig- 
mere modern amd pier gles (if we may say 
sumably better-bebaved, so) his tail, make the 
comet named by Signor task of the photog- 
BIELA, which ought to rapher very ditti- 
have made its regular cult. But Profess- 
call in 1872, and whose or DRAPER is an 
fer so widely, and not from. the condition of dense and | absence Professor ALEXAN- old hand at dealing 
evenly distributed ignorance in which the generality of | DER HERSCHEL was obliged with this class of 
even intelligent men found themselves in the Elizabethan | to explain by declaring that sitters, and he has 
age. When Prince Hal passed away as Henry V., the great | it had become really ‘dis- rigged a couple of 
dramatist causes Bedford to cry out, telescopes, wit ha 
clock-work so niee- 


difficulty in secur- 
ing a good sitting. 
It is impracticable 
in this instance to 
strap the sitter toa 
chair, or to put a 
couple of policemen 
to hold him still. He 
not only is in con- 
stant motion, but he 
has the advantage 
of being some forty- 
five millions of miles 
away from the cam- 
era, and his persist- 
ent changes of pos- 





HEAD OF DONATI’S COMET, AFTER BOND. 


. sipated and _ irresponsible. 
“Comets, importing change of times and states, The excellent professor even GROUP OF VARIOUS COMETS, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, went $0 far as to say that 
And with them scourge the bad, revolting stars the irregular behavior of this comet would 
That have consented unto Heuty’s death!” probably be capable of demonstration by the 
Aud there is no doubt that these lines, as beautiful in their | occurrence of a shower of meteors about the 
stately splendor as the comets they address, appealed to | time of his next expected visit, showing that, 
in sporting language, it had 
literally “ gone all to pieces,” 
and the prediction was ful- 

filled. 

DoNATI’s comet of 1858, 
which was generally admired 
as one of the most brilliant 
and presumably well-behaved 
of the superior class of comets, 
conducted itself well enough 
so far as the general public 
could see; but the astrono- 
mers, who had an opportunity 
to observe it in intimate inter- 
course, did not conceal from 
each other that some of its ec- 
centricities were very marked, 
particularly in the matter of 
vapors about the head, which 
sometimes quite shocked their 
notions of what so fine a com- 
et should really be. 

The present comet, it is 
proper to say, though it has 
come upon the scene in a very 
unexpected manner, is being 
handled by the astronomical 
police in a manner that must 
excite general admiration. 
Professor HENRY DRAPER, of 
New York, who has started a 
sort of celestial rogue’s gal- 
lery, has already sat up all 
night several nights to secure 
a good photographic portrait, 
and he announces that before 
he gets through he will have 
one that will make instant de- 
tection in the future perfectly 
feasible for any member of the 
force fit for his position. As 
is hot uncommon in such cases, THE COMET OF 1881, AS SEEN THROUGH PROFESSOR DRAPER‘S 

VIEWS OF ENCKE'’S COMET. 1871. there has been the greatest TELESCOPE, JUNE 27. 
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ly adjusted that they not only follow ev- 
ery movement of the comet, but manage so 
that what part of him one doesn’t catch, 
the other does. Nor this alone. - Professor 
DRAPER is 1iot content with a mere photo- 
graph, but is after the celestial tramp with 
a spectrum and a lot of contrivances by 
which he can tell very nearly what his 
clothing is made of,and by comparing it 
hereafter with samples constantly on hand, 
can identify him immediately if he sbould 
again come within the Professor's super- 
vision, and, moreover, can draw very accu- 
rate inferences as to his general condition, 
and the probable effect of his conduct if he 
should make an assault on the earth. So 
perfect, too, is the organization of society in 
our times, that Professor DRAPER has been 
able to telegraph descriptions of the comet 
to every important point at which he is 
likely to make his appearance. The astron- 
omers of the whole civilized world are after 
him, with these descriptions in their note- 
books, and it is impossible now that he 
should escape without being so thoroughly 
spotted that he can never show himself 
again in the vicinity of what Professor 
DRAPER with professional nonchalance calls 
“this little earth of ours” without being 
promptly recognized and put under surveil- 
lance. 


CHINESE BRIGANDS. 

THE outlaws, or declared brigands, are in 
China a formidable fraternity. They are 
called in the inland provinces, where the 
pure court language is the orthodox stand- 
ard, by the name of Kouan-kouen, or des- 
perado. But on the borders of the empire, 
in Mantchooria, and on the edge of Mongo- 
lian Tartary, the Turkish words “ orolis” 
and “haiduck” come into use—borrowed 
from the nomadic tribes of the Transoxia; 
nian Steppe. All these words, Chinese or 
Turkish, denote a daring and avowed brig- 
and, an open foe to law, a thing most hate- 
ful of all others to bureaucratic pedants 
like the formal mandarins. 

The Kouan-kouen are not the most un- 
popular persons in the Central Land; they 
are admired by women, praised by men, 
sung of in the rude ballads of the peasant- 
ry, and when they mingle in the crowd at a 
village festival they are regarded pretty 
much as the mountain bandit is viewed by 
the rustics of Corsica and Sardinia. There 
bave been Chinese Robin Hoods who have 
worn pigtails and satin boots, and quatted 
corn-brandy in the intervals of their pro- 
fessional duties, no doubt, and the hardy 
marauders are not seldom liberal of their 
ill-got wealth, and scatter among the lowly 


Don’r use any Face Powder but Riker’s, and 
you will always have a clear and beautiful skin. 
Sold everywhere at 25c. a box. Those who pre- 
fer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use, —[ Com. ] 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER, 
When used in the bath or at the toilet, purifies, softens, 
and whitens the skin; refreshes, invigorates, and im- 
parts a delightful sensation of cooiness and buoyancy, 
at the same time diffusing a charming and lasting fra- 
grance of rare exotic flowers. It is greatly superior 
to Eau de Cologne. : 

Lanman & Kemp, New York, Sdle Proprietors. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale 
Depot in London, No. 7 Snow Hill.—[{Adv.] 


Tr is a foolish mistake to confound a remedy of merit 
with quack medicines. We have used Parker's Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheumatism and 
Dyspepsia, and when worn out by overwork, and know 
it is a sterling health restorative.—[(Adv,) 





He had a whole card—one of those beautiful chromos* 
that go with a dozen German Corn Remover. Said one 
of his girls wanted it, but that was up near Chicago. 
Sold by Druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.} 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of we!l-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame:”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
e a Edson Electro-Magnetic Garter 


CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds maRvKLLOVS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
Suaren and Dwarrep Limes. 
Bubstantially made of best Sit, 
Gatin on CoTTON WEBBING, Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 
PRICES: One inch, all Silk or 
atin, French Elastic Webbing 
usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 
ien’s, $2 Misses’, $1 hil- 
dren’s (very soft and elastic), 75 
cents. English Elastic Cofton 
Webbing — inch wane La- 
dies’, $1 en’s, $1.25 5 faves 
% cents, Sent to any address 
a on receipt of Postal 
loney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular. LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 









what they wrest from the moneyed world. 
These free-handed depredators do not rely 
entirely on the popularity which their ex- 
ploits and occasional gifts create for them 
among the indigent classes. They have 
confederates in the cities; their spies haunt 
the markets and hang about the inns; they 
have allies in the enemy’s camp, and pay 
handsomely for intelligence. Here a police 
brigadier gives timely warning of an expe- 
dition against the band; there a sleek cash- 
ier notifies by writing that such and such 
bales, or so much ready money, the proper- 
ty of his employers, will traverse a certain 
road or canal on a particular day. 

The Kouan-kouen are bold as well as 
wily; often it happens that they have been 
honest, well-meaning folk in their time, 
goaded into outlawry by some persecution 
on the part of the magistrates, or stripped 
of their patrimony by a lawsuit. Many of 
them can show the scars of torments wrong- 
ly inflicted by some capricious pedant ; oth- 
ers have seen a son die in the cangue or un- 
der the lash for a light or imaginary fault; 
some have been members of a secret socie- 
ty, and detection has turned them into beasts 
of prey. 

Not every one can be a member of these 
predatory clubs. They test their neophytes 
by a severe initiatory penance, by hunger, 
and pain, and fatigue. A tremendous oath 
of obedience and fidelity is enforced by the 
certainty of dire vengeauce on the false 
brother; and the Chinese avow that the 
faith observed by these robbers toward 
each other is remarkably evinced, even un- 
der tortures the most elaborate. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE TONIC. 
Horsrory’s Acid Phosphate is an invaluable tonic 


in any case where an acid tonic is indicated 
—[Adv.] Greenfield, Lils. J. L. Pears, M. D. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Puiled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household bumping heads in awful fright. 
Don’t deny, twas thue with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful siumber, 
All said their prayers and slept like thunder. 





Beoavsr it adds to personal beauty by restoring color 
to faded hair, and is beneficial to the scalp, is why Par- 
ker’s Hair Balsam is such a popular dressing.—[ Adv.) 





DuaneSt., N.Y. P.O. Box 4048 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole cai tag 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de ja Faculte de Paris 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 

















MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent **WAVE.” The unparallel 
ed success of this charming addition to 

y's toilet, is due to their con- 
fence, comfort, and the de- 





‘he 
pear full—soften the lines that age 
Sinaiicten creates. They are an absolute 
/neceanity to ladies whose foreheads are high— 
fe «bose hair will not remainin crimp. Being made of 
/ Nature’s Curly Mair, they cannot get out of 
wave. They have no falae wig-like look. so observ- 


THE SEA-DHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.—Female teachers and women who earn 
their living may apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 
NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 
IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp For CircuLar TO 


Y ** L. P. TIBBALS, 
\ 820 Broadway, New York. 
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Next Block above Stewart's. 


~ THE BOOK-KEEPER. 


A peacton reflex of the Counting-room and Office. 

Published fortnightly. $200 a year. Single copies, Sc. 
S. R. HOPKINS, Editor, 

76 Chambers St., New York. 


ELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 











& Amber, Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold by Op’ 


| Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 


up elegantly and strictly 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 









PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 

. While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 

cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leayes 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 

antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 

raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW York. 
‘> 











THE ORGUINETTE, 





CABINETTOS, AUTOMATIC MUSICAL CABINETS, 
PIPE ORGANS, REED ORGANS, and PIANOS. 
The most wonderful music-producing instruments 

in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 

them. No musical knowledge required. Call and see 
them, or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 
831 Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill., 


Wholesale Agents for Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast. 


<> MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 











Caxton Press, $13.00, 
> COLUMBIAN PRESSES trom "$25 to 
= $6; will do first-class work. Allare 

Zs BELF-INKING. rom 
CURTIS & METCHELT! from $- 
A Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 





THOMAS CARLYLE, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


2mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





Mr. Conway is, in our opinion, the most successfal 
of all who have tried their hand at reporting Car- 
lyle’s talk.—From “* Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his 
Books.” By W. Howiz Wy. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PECK’S Patent Invisible EAR DRUMS, 
A Grand Success. Send for treatise. 
OR. PECK, 

853 Broadway, New York. 


Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh & Asthma Cures. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalognes 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Oifice Box 3410, New York. 











THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


A & PERRINS’ 





Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 
ofa LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 










SOUPS, 
GRAVIEs, 
FISH, 

HOT & COLD 
MEATS, 
GAME, &c. 


sauce is highly es- 
teemed in India, 
and is in my opin- 
ion, the most pala- 
table, as weilas the 
most wholesome 
sauce thatis made,” 


ead rn. 
LOSE Hd 
—__ > 
Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 
JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK 


FARM FESTIVALS. 


By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads,” 
“Farm Legends,” and “ Centennial Rhymes.” 
With numerous characteristic Illustrations. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 





Mr. Carleton is, in his way, as truly a creator of 
character as Robert Browning, and we recognize in 
him not only the genius which creates, but the art 
which exhibits his creations with a skill that con- 
mands our attention.—N. Y. Times, 

His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of exechtion 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master iu 
this field of poetic literature. —N. Y. Evening Post. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—. Y. Independent, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gar- Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PHYSICIANS, 


PRESCRIBED BY 





A Delicious and Re- 
freshing Fruit 
Lozenge, Which 
Serves the Purpose 
of Pills and Dis- 
agreeable Purgative 
Medicines. 


TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE is the best 
preparation in the world for Constipation, Bili 
ousness, Headache, Piles. and all kindred Corm- 
plaints. It acts gently, effectively, and is deli- 
cious to take. Cleansing the system thoroughly, 
it imparts vigor to mind and body, and dispels 
Melancholy, Hypochondria, &c. ‘One trial con- 

_ vinces. Packed in bronzed tin boxes only. 


PRICE 25 and G0 CTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ER _— 








? PARLOR 

Andrews’ FAkto® Bed. 
Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— 
elegant, strong and comfortable. 15 
stylen. Price, @VV ap. We guar 
antee satistaction. Send for Ill. cat- 
Walogue. Made only by A. M. 

Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ill. 


ART AND 


MINTON'S ENAMELED TILES. 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


WJOHNS 


‘ASGESTS 
LIU D PAINTS, ROOF! nc, 
Mill Board, Sheathing. Five Proof Goatingss Re: 
ND Por Descaiptivs Prics le 
H.W.JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


Upham’s Asthma Cure 
never fails. Sold by all dealers. 
Only a box ; bymail GOc. 
8.C. UPHAM, P! phia, Pa. 

















AQ) New Styles Perfumed Motto,Moss Rese, Violet. Jap 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct, 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 500,000 people read each weekly edition 
of this paper, and we assume that quite 40,000 
of these readers are more or less bald, and that 
nearly all the 500,000 are afflicted with occa- 
sional headaches and neuralgia. 

Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of 
approaching baldness, claim many thousands, 
while a feeling of exhaustion and fatigue is com- 
mon to those who work hard the mental faculties 
and keep the nervous system at a high pressure. 

No doubt most of these afflicted readers would 
cheerfully pay $3.00 for an easy and agreeable 
cure—always at hand and lasting for years—but 
most of them are doubtful about advertised rem- 
edies; and the public has been so often outra- 
geously humbugged that our new and worthy in- 
vention must suffer from this cause until we can 
inspire confidence. 

The mail brings us hundreds of letters inclos- 
ing the price of our “remarkable invention ;” 
but, where one individual sends for it, no doubt 
thousands are deterred through fear of being 
cheated. 

To remove this fear, we have determined to 
adopt a plan of doing business which will con- 
vince every man, woman, and child that no pecu- 
niary risk is run by those sending for this article. oy 


/ BY i) 
OUR PLAN. Wy Vii il 
| i 





yp \\ 
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The article is Dr. Scott’s Beautiful, Pure Bristle, 
Electric Hair Brush. If you send us the price, 
$3.00, and 10 cents for registration, we will imme- 
diately send one to you postpaid. So soon as you 
receive the Brush please examine it thoroughly, 
and test it by the little plated compass which ac- 
companies each one, and then if you are not well 
pleased with its beauty and excellence write to 
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us, giving your reasons, and we will promptly 
return the price to you. ‘“ Very good,” says a 
reader. ‘But what guarantee have I that you 
(a stranger to me) will keep this pledge ?” 


THE COMET. 
“Well, Dinnis, have yez heerd about some comets shtroikin’ somewhere, I dunno?” 
“ Divil a wurrud have I had said to me at all, at all. I don’t know the par-r-ties. But if they 


This is the turning-point in getting your confi- | do shtroike, I hope they’ll Boycott their bosses an’ git a half day off Sathurdays !” 


dence, and we will try to show you how our own 



























interests are best served by dealing fairly with 
you. 

The Brush is of superior make, beauti- 
fully carved, good value for the money, 
and will actually do all we claim for it. 
We know you will like it, because so 
many people send us orders for the 
second, third, fourth, and even sixth 
one, and we have received thou- 
sands of orders from other parties 
to whom it has been recommend- 
ed by those benefited. 

Now, the proprietors of this 
paper will not knowingly pub- 
lish any humbug. They are ex- 
ceptionally careful about the 
class of advertisements they ac- 
cept, and who they come from, 
We have been advertising in 
this paper nearly a year, pay- 
ing many thousand dollars for 
the same, while we have yet to 
hear the first complaint that 
we have not always done just 
as agreed with its readers. So 
soon as we fail to do so, you 
may be assured that its propri- 
etors will refuse to receive our \ 
advertisement. 

We do not think it amiss to 
mention right here that some of = 
the proprietors and staff of this 
paper have at various times bought 
brushes from us and paid cash for 
them. : 

The Brush is warranted to relieve 
nervous headache in 5 minutes ; bil- 
ious headache in 5 minutes; neural- 
gia in 5 minutes; to prevent falling 
hair and baldness; cure dandruff and 
diseases of the scalp; to promptly arrest 
premature grayness; to make the hair 
grow long and glossy; and mmmediately 
soothes the weary brain. When used a3 a 
flesh brush it cures rheumatism. 

Space will not permit our printing here more 
than one testimonial out of thousands received, but 
we will gladly mail free our pamphlets on application. 
Please read this one, it is interesting and concerns you: Zj 

: HovsE oF oem ig 
February 12, 1881. 
ea testimonial. Noticing in some 
on pag crdealieget Sagh erring eh area Brush, I sent $3 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for years suffered with head- 
aches. The brush cures them at once. -Several friends have used it for head- 
aches, and it has never failed. My wife was also getting prematurely bald, but the 
brush has entirely stopped the falling hair and started a new growth. I use it to 
remove dandruff, and tt works like a charm. Five times the cost would not buy 
my Brush if I could not replace it. To-day I bought of McAlmont, drugist, of 
this place, two brushes to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut Ridge, was attacked bya 
severe case of sick headache while at my house. He was very sick. My wife pro- 
sed to try the brush, which he finally consented to do, with no faith in it, 
ted In three minutes he said he never felt better tn his life, and direc ted me 
to send him a brush. I have authorized McAlmont, the druggist, to use my 
name in recommending it. Yours truly, 
GEORGE THORNBURGH, ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal Arch Masons and Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 

Lirrixz Roox, Arx., Feb. 12, 1881. 


\ 
\ 


April 5, 1881. 
To the Public: : 
Having been troubled by many letters asking if above is genuine, I nga 
declare it to be ona | true. It was given voluntarily, without solicitation, an 


this nits 
ai edaeeinataiiimecmes GEORGE THORNBURGH. 





‘ - meee d 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, and 10 cents for registration; or, we W ill sen 
it, C.0. # at your parce with permission of opening and examining. —— ' 
. Orders from west of the Mississippi and south of Virginia must contain $1.00 to 
cover charges. Be sure and mention this paper. Remittances can be made ts aan 
ne a ts, currency, or stamps, payable to GEORGE A. SCOTT, 542 Broadway, 
ew York. 
Proprietors: Tux Patt Mau. Exeorrio Assooration of London and New York. 


atic hes 
CAUTION.—An attempt has been made to put so-called “ Electro Magnetic Brush : 
upon the market, but the Post - Office authorities at Washington have pablished the Pree 
pany asa fraud. We therefore caution the Public to be careful that oe Brush, 
on the box and “Electric” on the Brush. Ours is not wire, but a pure bristle Bra 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ** Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 

abel. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
) 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. 
BRANCH ( 279 Fulton St, we! 3 


> Brooklyn. 
1 47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES j 110 W. Baltimore St., Baitimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippiny. 

Gentlemen's Garments, cleaned or died whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For * Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By WittuaM M. Tromson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


PILLOW Beautiful FERN ot BIRD 
Patterns ; holds Shams smoothly in 
SHAM pines. Samples (three) sent by mail 


or50c. Wm. F. BR » No, 
HOLDER 147 State St, Chicago. Ti 
or Brockton. Mass. 


Agents Wanted. be j m S. M. SPENCER, 
Sells Rapidly. 34. 5O» Wash’'n st. 
Particulars free. we = Boston, Mass. 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............+. 400 
*HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........ssse08 400 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN. SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, aud Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuibously on application to Harrger & Brorurrs, 





sew HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


$5 t0 $20 sete ehtome Semis worn fe 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


IL 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘*Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Iilustrations. Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads" and 
‘Farm Legends.” 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


"a IN ORESS. By Miss Oaxey. 16mo, Cloth, 


lV. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
ceuts; Full Leather, Gilt Edyes, 90 cents. 

Ws 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) “From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, aud Notes by M.G. PaLLatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

¥E. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880, By Joun Cairns, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
olegy and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 ceuts. 

VII. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sarcenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

VI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-.BOOK FOR 1881. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pembroke Ferriver. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 

Vor. 1L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. Il.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. . 
Vou. IL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
IX. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated, Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


x. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rotrx, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 ceuts, 

XI. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Witiiam Howie Wik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russeiy. 20 cts. 
A Costly Heritage. By Autor O’'Hanton. 20 cents. 
Visited ou the Children. By Turo. Girt. 20 ceute 
$3: By Gronréx H. Herwortu. $1 00. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. By Mary Crorr 
Hay. 15 cents. =. 


‘A Child of Nature. By Rouert Buonanan, 15 cents. 


My First Offer, and other Stories. By Mary Czar. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of ‘‘Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 Ov. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Water Besant aud 
James Rios. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 


Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hauserron. II- 
lustrated. $1 00, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Ouiewanr. 20 cenis. 
Beside the River. By Kavuanine 8S. Macquorp. 20 cts. 
My Love. By E. Lynn Lixto. 20 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, By DANiee Dero. 20 cents. 


Miss Williameon’s Divagations, By Miss TuaokeRray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 








G2” Harrer & Broviirns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on'receipt of the prices 





2 Hanren’s Cara.ocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


YOUR NAMES. eergsi02 
rtd styles, by best artiste: Birds, Gold 





omos, , Water Scenes,etc.—no two alike, 
Agent's Sample Book,2}ec. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Eige Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers, 1 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 
dress 8 VENS BROS., Box 2, Northford, Ot. 


1 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 











Makes five gaiious of a delicious and sparkling 
beverage,— wholesome and temperate. Sold b; 
‘uggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHA 
BR. HIRES, fa , 48N Av., Phil ia, Pa. 


H PITMPROVED ROCT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
ir 











a year to Agents and expenses. $6 outfit 
$999 free. Address F. Swain & Co., Augusta, Me. 





63 week in your own town. Terms and $ ontfit 
6 free. Address H. Hatrert & Co.,Portland,Maine, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovurs D. Conwar. 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the 
") 







porest and choicest in- 
egw of the veyeta- 
Je kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
the treru, hardens and 
invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes 
the mouth, IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is 
not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed 
by the most scientific men of the day. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 











‘SYPHER & CO. 


ARE NOW REOMIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


739 & 741 BROADWAY. 
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NEF FERIE'S LA 


a 








Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, H 


$25, 830, 335, G40, and 850. 


Our superior Mateh Tennis Ball, felt covered and | 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $. All leading clubs | 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supes 


riorin firmness,jand without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 


124 & 126 Nassau Strect, New York. 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


4 GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
mmx for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket, Always ready for use. A luxury for persons 
Who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD, ~ 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price 


ist. 
OUR GOODS arr Soup ny FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


CYS SCIOPTICONS 


With New Lrproved and Carefully Selected 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J, MABCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadeiphia. 
For convenience and eficiency, for private or for 


UNRIVALED. 


Circulars free. Catalogues, 19 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed..25 cents. 



















, ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, 
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“MENDING THE OLD FLAG” | 
By WILL CARLETON. 
IN the silent gloom of a garret room, 
With cobwebs round it creeping, 
From day to day the old flag lay 
A veteran worn and sleeping. 


Dingily old, each wrinkled fold 
By the dust of years was shaded ; 
Wounds of the storm were upon its form; 
The crimson stripes were faded. 


‘Twas a mournful sight 
light, 
This thing of humble seeming, 


in the day-twi- 
2 | 
That once so proud o'er the cheering crowd, | 
Had carried its colors gleaming: | 
Stained with mould were the braids of gold, | 
That had flashed in the sun-ray’s kissing ; 
Of faded hue was its field of blue, 
And some of the stars were. missing. 
Three Northern 


glades 


maids and three from 
Where dreams the South-land weather, 


With glances kind and their arms en- 
twined, 
Came up the stair together: 
They gazed-awhile with a thoughtful smile 
At the crouching form before them; 
With clinging holds they grasped its folds, 


And out of the darkness bore them. 


They healed its sears, they found its stars, 
And brought them all together 
(Three Northern 


glades 


waids and three from 
Where smiles the South-land weather); 

hey mended away through the summer day, 
Made glad by an inspiration 

To fling it high at the smiling sky 
On the birthday of our nation. 


In the brilliant glare of the summer air, 
With a brisk breeze round it creeping, 
Newly bright through the glistening light, 
The flag went grandly sweeping: 
Gleaming and bold were its braids of gold, 
And flashed in the sun-ray’s kissing; 
Red, white, and blue were of decpest hue, 


And none of the stars were missing. 


MISS CORNELIA W. CONANT. 
I. 

La BRUYERE somewhere observés that the 
finest natural sight is the human face. He 
might have added that the rarest pictorial 
sight is the sweet tenderness of children’s 
and women’s faces. The machinery of the 
modern studio has so improved of late that 
painting to-day is undoubtedly carried much 
farther than any of the old masters ever 
took it. MEISsSONIER’s technique is the de- 
spair even of the arechwologists. It has 
never been surpassed. But MEISSONIER no- 
toriously discards women and children as 
sitters, and is reported to have sketched a 
women but once in his life. Most French- 
men who treat such interesting topies give 


us dames or damsels who are stylish, and 
children who are faultless, and it can not 
be denied that. as in the—shall it be said ? 
notorious cases of CaroLus Duran’'s 
“Mile. Croixette” and BasTIEN LEPAGE'S 
“Mile. Bernhardt.” their efforts are often 
extremely suceessful. An actress on horse- 
back, or modeling a clay statue, is in their 
eyes asubject pre-eminently felicitous. The 
“stunning” in feminine figures and faces 
if the expression may be allowed —is what 
seems most to allure them. and what thes 
“Joan of Are’ is M, 
Li PAGE . suibfe ct in the pre sel Salon. It 
does not admit of the delineation of woman- 


most succeed with. 


ly tenderness; and if it did. one has no rea- 
son to suppose that this artist could have 
portrayed the fine flaver of that quality. 
Look over the latest illustrated Cataloene 
of the Salon (most of the illustrations are 
from the hands of the artists whose works 
are illustrated), and see in the midst of the 
motives depicted how few of them are 
cerned with the 
lovableness, of 


con- 
Winning gentleness, the 
little children. 
Before me lies a copy of M. DuMAs's very 
interesting Cataloque Ilin y 
its first picture « s° The Inter- 
rupted Sitting”’—a fair, half-clothed crea- 
ture seated on a cot, and peering straight 
toward you in halt-happy consternation, as 
if you had surprised her by opening suddenly 
the door of her boudoir. She is a Coquette 
—a pretty one, to be sure, but enly a eo- 
quette. On the opposite page is M. Barnnias’s 
prim, well-dressed * Portrait of a Young 
Girl,” who holds a riding-whip in her right 
hand, and is as stiff facially as its handle, 
Turn over the leaf, and one sees a triptyeh 
BENNER’s “ Betrothed,” an Alsacian damsel 
in three scenes: first, heartlessly frivolous; | 


Wolneh oy 


stro du Salon, and 


fa Wormsn 


second, prudishly sentimental over a nose- 
gay; thirdly, simpering by the side of her 
lover. But the woman is a type, you say; 
and so very likely she is—just the type that 
modern art likes to interpret, and interprets 
handsomely, too. M. DAGNAN BOUVERET'S 
* Accident,” a few pages further on, shows 
a brave little fellow having his hand ban- 
daged, and behind him the sad face of an 
elderly woman. But the tender sympathy 
of her sex is absent. Opposite is M. Pon- 


| san’s “Doorway of the Louvre on St. Bar- 


tholomew’s Day,” from which issue to con- 
template the slain and dying a procession 
of flippant women led by a haughty queen. 
Other pictures are of fish-women, nymphs, 
women pert, pretty, tearful, shallow, sor- 
rowful, churchly, sportive, pensive, asleep — 
there is no lack of them; nor of perplexed 
children like M. Lopricnon’s, who endure 
“The Tortures of Tantalus” because their 


| chubby fingers can not reach some play- 


things on the floor. Who ever knew even 
the great MILLET to reproduce the tender- 
ness of some Breton women’s. faces? and 
who ever saw BoUGUEREAU succeed when 
he tried to do so? It is a distinetive fea- 
ture of Miss CORNELIA W.CONANT'S pictures 
in the recent Academy exhibitions in New 
York city that they really are successful 


where BoUGUEREAU’Ss pictures so often fail ; 


that with the rare matter of the interpreta- 
tion of womanly and childish gentleness and 
tenderness they are familiar, and in it are 
prosperous; that in an affair which so eas- 
ily degenerates into sentimentalism they 
have preserved the full flavor of a choice 
and winning sentiment. 


II. 

This fact, taken in connection with the 
fact that Miss CoNANT has lived several 
years at Ecouen, where EpoUARD FRERE is 
known to be a leading light, might easily 
awaken the suggestion that FRERE’s inspi- 
ration had quickened her genius. Almost 
alone among the popular French painters 
of the day, Epovarp Frere has apprehend- 
ed and reproduced the personal quality of 
which mention has been made. His genres 
are charming. But I have often been im- 
pressed with what in the circumstances 
seems a thing quite notable—that Miss Co- 
NANT, Whose pictorial sympathies undoubt- 
edly lie in the same direction that FRERE’s 
do, has succeeded in preserving her origi- 
nality, and at the same time in expressing 
herself with a virility, if I may use the word, 
to which neither the conception nor the ex- 
ecution of the masterly Frenchman is fa- 
miiliar. It is much to say this of an Amer- 
ican student in France, and much more to 
say it of an American woman; and if the 
result is to be explained by causes exter- 
nal to Miss CONANT’S natural traits, among 
which undoubtedly self-reliance is promi- 
nent, mention must be made of the unusu- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 





| in the morning. 





and author Professor T. J. CONANT, and that 

her mother was a lady of rare intellectual 

powers brilliantly cultivated and used, and 

of ripe loveliness of person and character. 
IIT. 

The gazeteers which brietly dismiss Ecouen 
as a “market-town in France, ten miles north 
of Paris, population 1296,” might amuse the 
famous modest colony of artists who have 
made the little Parisian suburb a bright spot 
on the map of France. Epovarp FRERE, 
CHIALIVA, SCHENCK, and other well-known 
painters reside there, and the treasures and 
celebrities of the French metropolis are at 
not an hour's distance. The natural adorn- 
ments of the village are singularly charm- 
ing, and its hospitality to American artists 
is generous in the extreme. The expense 
of living is extremely moderate, and the in- 
centive to art-study notably vigorous. “No 
pleasanter form of housekeeping,” writes a 
lady friend of Miss CONANT’s, “ has ever been 
devised than that which the lady artist may 
carry on in Ecouen. Miss CONANT and a 
lady friend, also an artist, have for several 
years been the joint mistresses of a pretty 
little domicile, just big enough for two. 


| 
| 


| 





Resigning all the cares of housekeeping to | 
| their faithful attendant, FANNy, they retain 


only its comforts. As FANNY manages a 
household of her own also, she goes home at 
night, and does not return until rather late 
But café au lait is easily 
prepared, and eggs are soon boiled, so the 
ladies get their own breakfast, following 
the sensible French fashion of a light meal 
at the beginning of the day. The second 
breakfast (the American luncheon) and the 
dinner are FANNY’s province, and admirably 
does she discharge her duty, most proud to 


| distinguish herself when her materials are 


ally diversified and comprehensive teaching | 


received from various and many masters 
previous to her residence in Ecouen. Prob- 
ably no other American artist ever went to 
France to study whose education had been 
so generous and unsectarian. In New York 
she had received instruction successively 


| a breath from dream-land. 


from Mr. HUNTINGTON, the late Mr. Epwin | 


Wuitr, Mr. JoANNES A, OERTEL, and other 
artists less widely known; in Diisseldorf, 
after. four years, she had exhausted the aca- 
demic formulas of CARL HtBNER and his 
peers. To say that Diisseldorf was only our 
National Academy over again, as has recent- 
ly repeatedly been said, is conspicuously in- 
exact. The English school of WILKIE has 


made as deep an impression upon American 


art as the German school of HUBNER—per- | 


haps a deeper impression. Few young art- 
+ 

of study with o better preparation. 
CONANT Was not a neophyte, but an accom- 
plished painter, when she arrived in Ecouen. 
She was able at once to divide and conquer, 
to select and be nourished. She knew what 
Was good tor her, and she was able to use 
it intelligently. Much as she admired the 
intensely spiritual OERTEL, his professional 
curriculum was only a reminiscence. He, 
however, claims her special gratitude, for he 
it was who first discovered to the self-dis- 
trustful and shrinking pupil her ability to 
design, io invent, to create. “Create you 
can,” he exclaimed to her one day, while ex- 
amining one of her sketches—* create you 
can, and create you must. Let others copy 
others; you yourself can take the initia- 
tive.” A new era dawned upon the horizon 
ofthe young girl's life. She had-found her- 
self and she trusted it. 

To trust herself, and also to avoid gloomy 
subjects, for which she then had a prefer- 
ence, although her natural disposition is 
very cheerful—that is what OERTEL taught 
her, and this teaching is obviously one fac- 
tor of the explanation of her independence 
of PRERE’S art contemporaneously with her 
strong admiration of it. In this connection 
belongs also the fact that Miss CONANT is 
the daughter of the distinguished scholar 


s. indeed, ever entered France for purposes | 
Miss | 


| her appearance.” 


scanty. Marketing is a very simple affair. 
The butcher, baker, and milkman come ev- 
ery morning to the kitchen window, left 
open for that purpose. On a nail inside 
sach finds a paper containing his order for 
the day. He brings back the rolls, the bif- 
teck, or the milk, and puts it inside the win- 
dow, all ready for FANNY when she makes 
Did Arcadia itself ever 
furnish such an ideal of housekeeping? 
Plenty of luxuries, no care, and scarcely any 
cost. And when one reflects how important 
is a painter’s mode of life in determining 
the degree of the unfolding of his or her 
artistie possibilities—when one remembers 
how few women are living, or have lived, 
whose mode of life permitted them to be- 
come great artists—the significance of this 
picture of life at Ecouen is obvious. Usual- 
ly, almost invariably, the claims of home, of 
society, and of natural frivolousness exclude 
the possibility of a woman-painter becoming 
a great or even a celebrated artist. She 
may feel the untowardness of cireumstances 
never so keenly, but she can not materially 
alter them. She may wish to go to Ecouen, 
and keep house with a kindred spirit, and 
with “Fanny's” help, but the aspiration is 
She might as 
well think of becoming Cinderella. The 
daily fret and distraction of the praiseless 
duties laid upon her will work out their 
mission in spite of her, and from the bond- 
age of them she will not be delivered. If 
—and there seems to be no logical basis for 
doubting the hypothesis—if the artistic 
genius is as natural to woman as to man, 
and as likely to take root in her soil as in 
inan’s, is it not displeasing to consider how 
many women of generous gifts and graces 
have failed to make artistic expression of 
them because of the barriers at home; how 
often their spiritual not less than physic- 
al environment persistently prevents them 
from expressing what is best in them? 


IV. 


The quality of tenderness in gentle wo- 
men’s and children’s faces is seen in Miss 


; Conant’s “Sacred Lesson,” in Mr. J. W. 


HARPER, Junior's, collection. A gray-hair- 


| ed old man is explaining to his fair-haired 


| of harmonious contrast. 


; cess. 


little granddaughter some teachings of the 
Bible. Each face radiates the beauty of its 
type, and takes its place easily in the scheme 
The story is pe- 
culiarly touching. So in the “ Violin-Play- 
ers,” two street waifs stand before a half- 
opened door, the older, a boy, playing on a 
violin; the latter, his sister, holding out a 
cup for pennies. No matter with what suc- 
The brave and generous lad will not 
let her suffer. He is the kind of fellow to 
lift her in his arms and lay her away at night 
in some snug corner, and then keep on work- 
ing for her. Some years ago a distinguish- 
ed Brooklyn clergyman, having expressed 
very hearty admiration of the spirit of this 
picture, was presented with it by several of 
his friends, who had bought it for that pur- 
pose. ’ 

In “The Little Nurse,” also, the same fea- 
ture is recognized. Here, in a German pea- 
sant’s sitting-room, the furniture old-fash- 
ioned and picturesque, the logs snapping in 
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a large open fire-place, and the easy-chair 
near it occupied by a sunny old lady, whose 
illness, just leaving her, has heightened the 
spiritual charm of her face, appears a child 
of eight years—a ministering angel with a 
blue china bow] of steaming broth in both 
hands. She has no notion of spilling the 
liquid on the clean stone floor, nor is she in 
danger of forgetting her new dignity of per- 
forming such offices for others. The pith 
of the story is naively and clearly told, and 
the attention is not distracted by overzeal- 
ousness on the part of the artist in matters 
of subordinate still-life. “The Charity 
Scholar”’—an old peasant woman listening 


‘eagerly to a young girl who, being commis- 


sioned to visit the poor and read the Bible 
to them, is, under happy auspices, doing 
the gracious task. Her quaintly cut black 
dress, her high-crowned muslin eap, her 
white kerchief crossed upon her breast, en- 
ter modestly into the scheme of which her 
sweet, bright face-is the central feature—a 
face that may well ordain the praise, as it 
certainly does the admiration, of the aged 
and grateful listener. Once more, in“ Where 
is New York ?” a similar spirit prevails. The 
light streams through an open window upon - 
the uplifted face of a little French girl who 
is pointing on her atlas to the place where 
New York is indicated. Her sister, leaning 
over the same atlas, is still trying to find the 
city; and an older sister, who evidently pre- 
fers reading the story-book that lies partly 
open in one of her hands, submits with com- 
mendable patience to the trying geograph- 
ical lesson, and the prospect of still further 
questioning by the teacher. 

Child-life in its patriotic aspect is exem- 
plified in “Mending the Old Flag,” which 
has been engraved for this journal, and the 
temper of the story is again characteristic. 
Gathered in the old kitchen, around the torn 
flag of the United States, is a group of curly- 
headed children, putting a stripe in here, 
and a star in there, cutting, snipping, sew- 
ing, darning. They appreciate to their ut- 
most the sentiment of the occasion. -A Spar- 
tan mother would have been proud of them. 
“La Vie de Famille,” in the New York Acad- 
emy exhibition last year—a domestic interi- 
or with figures—was hung on the line in the 
Paris Salon the year before. ‘The End of 
the Story,” another genre, occupied a similar 
position in the Salon last year. Each work 
was sent “ without protection,” and accept- 
ed ou its own merits, Miss CONANT having 
declined to adopt the usual course of dis- 
patching her contributions under the pro- 
tection of some distinguished master. 


V. 


It is much to say of Miss Conant’s work 
that when standing in front of it the spec- 
tator is not reminded that it is woman’s 
work. Neither in the conception nor in the 
execution of her subject, neither as artist 
nor as painter, does she entice one to feel 
that her pictures are a woman’s, and to 
praise them patronizingly and with limita- 
tions as such. It has long been fashionable 
for Londoners to remark that the Prince of 
Wales made Miss THOMPSON; that his gal- 
lantly complimentary allusion (in an after- 
dinner speech) to her “ Roll-Call,” when 
that canvas was first exhibited in the Brit- 
ish metropolis, floated the artist into the 
flood-tide of pepularity that has borne her 
on to fortune. . Current criticism, undoubt- 
edly, whether for reasons substantial or 
frivolous, does not recognize the artistic 
equality of meh and women; and when it 
awards prizes to the latter’s works, its tone 
is always as if it meant to say, “ You have 
done well—considering your sex.” Now 
Miss CONANT's prerogative is to claim recog- 
nition not as a lady artist, but as an artist; 
and I venture to say that if there be sucha 
quality as femineity in art—and certainly 
there is—the intelligent foreigner who 
should seek for it in a New York Academy 
exhibition would think that he had found 
it in scores of men’s pictures sooner than in 
hers. In the first place, her painting lacks 
the distinctively feminine traits of dryness 
in color and indecision in touch; and in the 
second place, her subjects are conceived 
neither superficially nor narrowly. They 
unfold their charming possibilities to the 
student of them, which is the same as say- 
ing that intellectually they have depth and 
breadth. What the French mean when 
they speak of un peintre agréable is applica- 
ble to this artist; that is to say, her subjects 
are pleasing, independently of the painting 
itself; and it is applicable to many other 
American artists—too applicable, perhaps. 
But Miss Conant’s pictures (and the refer- 
ence here is to the latest of them) are more 
than this; they are agreeably painted as 
well; and combining these two traits, they 
are, on that account, notable. The specta- 


tor recognizes, in the first place, an absence 
of tricks of bitumen and other inexpensive 
mannerisms, Which in many young Ameri- 
cans educated abroad are less distasteful of 
themselves than by reason of the persist- 
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ence with which their exclusive divinity is 
vaunted. To capture the attention of a 
public that has itching eyes for eccentrici- 
ties, and that, even in its drinks, must con- 
stantly have something new under the sun, 
is a feat neither difficult norinfrequent. It 
is easy to collect a crowd. It is just as easy 
to disperse it. - Miss CONANT’s pictures pos- 
sess the grateful and promising quality of 
not startling the spectator into gazing at 
them: grateful because novel, in the case 
of a young American studying in France, 
“and promising because—as a matter of his- 
tory—in proportion to the wsthetie startle 
is the wsthetic dwindle. 

In the next place, Miss CONAN1’s stories 
are not only well told, but are worth the 
telling. The conditions of her intellectual 
nature respond to those of her emotional, 
and when her heart is touched by a creature 
of her brain, the creature deserves her at- 
tention and ours.. The subject of her can- 
vas in the latest Academy exhibition—a 
room in a French peasant’s cottage, with 
mother, cradle, and child—is conceived in 
the least obvious fashion. It has a score of 
special traits which even the intelligent 
spectator would be more likely to miss than 
to forget. In the next place, Miss CONANT’s 
pictures, more nearly than those of any oth- 
er lady artist now exhibiting in this ¢oun- 
try, approximate the happy result of sat- 
isfying without satiating; they challenge 
criticism less, and they bear looking at oft- 
ener. This observation is made with a pos- 
itive intention to avoid hateful comparisons, 
but the fact that it deserves to be made is 
due to the artist’s extremely felicitous meth- 
od of interpreting the winning tenderness 
of gentle women’s and children’s faces, 
There are other themes that some of her 
rivals can handle.more dexterously than she, 
but not one of them has handled this excel- 
lent theme so well or successfully as she 
—handled it so that its flavor, when con- 
trasted with the flavor of theirs, differs from 
it as does a chapter of history from a letter 
by “Our Own Correspondent.” Finally, it 
is to be noted that Miss CONANT’s pictorial 
domain is not the region of the lace hand- 
kerchief and the coquette’s fan. Her ex- 
cursions have simply ignored the existence 
of that fashionable place of resort, which 
the most of her professional sisters like so 
well, and visit so often. , 

Miss CONANT may congratulate herself 
that while, like ANGELICA KAUFFMAN and 
a few others of her sex, she indisputably has 
the faculty of artistic creation, unlike AN- 
GELICA KAUFFMAN and the most of her sex, 
the external and internal conditions of her 
life have made it possible for her to become 
proficient in the technique of her profession. 
Year by year the competition for laurels 
grows more fierce in the studios, and the 
struggle for honorable existence more difti- 
cult. But a woman whom her Maker has 
made an artist, and whom her circumstances 
are making a painter, need not fear. 


“AN OLD NUISANCE.” 

Minp, I quote those three words. They are 
none of mine. Only, thinking over three or four 
equally appropriate titles, I chose the one I use 
as being the oddest; and I always had a fancy 
for odd things. And now for my story. 

_ On what my aunt (by marriage) and her fam- 
ily founded their claims to aristocracy I never 
could discover. My uncle had been a merchant, 
It is true, and one of considerable prominence in 
his day, I have been told, and so had been his 
father before him, and his father’s father before 
that. That his business in his most prosperous 
time was intimately connected with Ohina is im- 
pressed upon my mind (1 became an inmate of 
his house when T was about six years of age, in 
consequence of the death of both my parents 
Within a week of each other, leaving me with no 
means of support, and no other relative) by the 
fact that every first of June saw bright new mat- 
tings laid on our floors, to remain there until cold 
Weather came again, and that our mantels and 
What-nots were decorated with many pretty, dain- 
ty little porcelain cups, thin as egg-shells—rari- 
ties in those days, but in these plenty and cheap 
enough. iva 

Now, according to all I have learned on the 
subject, real Simon Pure aristocrats look down 
upon trade even on the grandest scale, and never 
have anything to do with it further than once in 
a while marrying one of its sons or daughters 
who have come into possession of millions enough 
to offset the honor. 

However, our family (I venture to include my- 
self, none of my cousins being within hearing) 
assumed all the airs of the “blue bloods” of the 
old country, 

Eleanor, our second, wore a look of deep in- 
dignation for several days after a manly, clever, 
food-looking fellow, the brother of one of her 
old schoolmates, with a comfortable income, but 
who was junior partner of a firm keeping a retail 
store on Sixth Avenue, proposed for her hand. 

The presumption of the man!” she exclaim- 
ed, raising her arched eyebrows in astonishment, 
and curling her full red upper lip in scorn: “to 
imagine for a moment that because I honored 
him with my company to the opera two or three 
times, I would marry him! If his business had 
been wholesale, it would have been bad enough ; 
‘but fancy a person who sells pins and needles by 








the paper, and lace by the yard! 
die first.” 

Minerva, our fourth, was equally horror-stricken 
at the effrontery of a young book-keeper whom 
her brother Laurence had introduced into the 
family circle—a rare thing for one of her brothers 
to do, for, like all other men, as far as my limited 
experience goes, they scarcely ever thought their 
companions to be good enough to be the compan- 
ions of their sisters—when he ventured to express 
his admiration for her. The young man soon aft- 
er succeeded to a very handsome property, and 
became a great swell—“ a perfect too-too,” as I 
believe the fashionable way of expressing it now 
is—a kind of being after Minerva’s own heart; 
but she was never invited to ride behind his fast* 
horses, and what was. much worse, never again 
asked to take the head of his table. 

And in like manner the graceful and enthusi- 
astic professor of music, the stout, good-natured 
proprietor of the extensive iron-works (‘‘ whole- 
sale and retail”) on the next block, the young 
artist, who has since risen to wealth and fame, 
and sundry others, all falling short of the aristo- 
cratic standard set up by our family, were snubbed 
by my lady cousins, aided by their brothers, and 
not wholly unassisted by their mother. J never 
had had, at the time this story commences, being 
then in my eighteenth year, a chance to snub any 
one ; for, lacking the personal attractions of my rel- 
atives, as wellas their" high-toned” natures—truth 
to tell, having decidedly democratic tendencies-—I 
was kept in the background on all occasions. 

Let it be remarked in passing that Eleanor 
eventually married, when rather an old girl, a 
widower in the milk business—very wholesale, 
however—the father of four children. At the 
same time Minerva, a few vears younger, deigned 
to become the wife of an elderly bachelor, some- 
thing or other in a shoe manufactory. But they 
held their heads as high as ever, and declared 
they had sacrificed themselves for the family, 
uncle having failed for the second time—through 
no fault of his own, dear old man—a few months 
before the double wedding. 

That their “sacrifice” was for the good of the 
family I don’t deny ; but there still were left at 
home to be taken care of after their departure 
three old maids, a young one, and two helpless 
young men, who, having been brought up to do 
nothing, did it to perfection. 

After the failure, uncle got a situation as su- 
perintendent of one of the many departments in 
the large establishment of the gentleman who 
sold “ pins and needles by the paper, and lace by 
the yard” (he was now head of the firm, and had 
a pretty, lady-like wife and two pretty children), 
and we dismissed one of our servants, and moved 
into a much smaller house. 

But in spite of all our efforts at economy our 
income proved vastly inadequate to our expenses, 
and this was the cause of so much bewailing and 
bemoaning that our house seemed to be bereft of 
all gladness and sunshine, And one evening, aft 
ev Ethel, our youngest daughter, had burst into 
tears because aunt had declared it would be im- 
possible to have ice-cream, méringues, wine jellies, 
and similar dainties every day for dessert, for the 
two sufficient reasons that we couldn't afford 
them and our present cook couldn’t make them, 
I ventured to suggest to the weeping damsel that 
if she found life positively unbearable without 
the above-mentioned luxuries (all the Egberts, by- 
the-bye, were extravagantly fond of good things 
to eat), she. might knit and crochet some of the 
worsted articles she was in the habit of making 
so artistically for herself, and sell them to”— 
Mr. Lee, uncle’s employer, I was about to say, 
when I was interrupted by a shrill shriek. 

“Work forastore!” she cried. “Pd starve tirst.” 

“You wretched girl!” added my aunt.“ How 
dare you even think of sucha thing? Ethel, my 
darling, calm yourself.” 

“It is not enough that: strangers should pre- 
sume upon our poverty,” joined in Cleanthe, also 
frowning upon me, “ but one bound to us by ties 
of blood, though it must be confessed more alien 
than many a stranger would be, must advance 
ideas that shock and wound us. Imagine’’—turn- 
ing to her brother Roland, who lay on the only 
lounge in the room, complacently regarding him- 
self in the mirror on the opposite wall—‘ that im- 
pertinent Mrs. Bradshaw coming here this morn- 
ing, with the air of doing a kindness, too, to offer 
me a position in her aeademy 

“ Great heavens !” exclaimed Roland, springing 
to his feet—and the cause must be a mighty one 
that brings Roland to his feet. ‘One of my sis- 
ters a teacher! Great heavens!’ and he went 
stamping about the room in the new suit of clothes 
aunt had just paid for by parting with her hand- 
some pearl ring. 

** Whatever is done, we can do nothing,” sobbed 
Ethel. 

‘Of course not,” replied Roland, grandly ; “the 
women of our family never work.” 

I thought to myself, “Nor the men neither, 
except poor old uncle, who is fagging at a desk 
from morning until night.” 

“But our income must be increased,” said Ale- 
thea, looking up from her novel, and joining in 
the conversation for the first time. Alethea was 
our eldest, and still wore her hair in the fashion 
of her youth, a loose curl dangling over each 
cheek-bone, being fully persuaded that no other 
fashion was half so graceful or becoming. 

“ Discharge the chamber-maid,” proposed Ethel, 
“and let Dorothea” (I am Dorothea) “do her 
work. It is about all she is fit for, She never 
had a bit of fine feeling or style about her.” 

“No, she never had; she always would bite 
her bread,” sighed my aunt, “and she has seem- 
ed sadly out of place among my children, She 
comes of a working race, and her ideas and tastes 
all smack of trade—trade—trade.” I discovered 
in ‘after- years that my aunt’s grandmother on 
the maternal side made a fortune out of tobacco, 

“ But discharging the chamber-maid won't help 
very much,” said Alethea. 


Never! I would 
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“Tt will not,” agreed Roland. ‘“ What is saved 
thereby will no more than find me in the little 
extras no society man can do without.” 

“Dear! dear!” aunt took up the burden again, 
“could I have foreseen that your father would 
have come down in this way, I never would have 
married him, IT really don’t know what is to be 
done, unless we emigrate to some country place 
Where we are unknown, and where it don’t matter 
how we live.” 

“The country!” screamed her children in cho- 
rus.“ Better death at once.” 

{ can’t imagine where I got the courage to do 
so after my late sharp rebuffs, but at this moment 
I blurted out something that had been in my 
mind for several weeks; “‘Why could not Ale- 
thea and Ethel room together;-and Alethea’s 
room, Which is the pleasantest in the house, be 
let to a lodger ?—one who would—” 

But here I paused abruptly.  Alethea had 
fainted in the arms of my aunt, who, glancing at 
me over the top of her eldest daughter's head, 
commanded me in her deepest tone (aunt has 
rather a bass voice) to “leave the room — in- 
stantly.” 


But in a short time, during which things had: 
been getting worse and worse, and we had been 
reduced to rice puddings for dessert on week- 
days and apple tarts on Sundays, I was allowed 
to prepare an advertisement for the morning’s 
paper, in which was offered to “an elderly gen- 
tleman, who must have excellent references, a 
fine room in the house of a family of refinement, 
who had never before taken a lodger, for the priv- 
ilege of occupying which he would be expected 
to pay a liberal equivalent.” 

I disapproved highly of the wording of this 
call. for help, but my aunt and cousins insisted 
upon its being couched in these very terms, and 
so I was compelled to yield, inwardly convinced 
that it would bring no reply. 

But it did. The very afternoon of the morn- 
ing it appeared, a carriage with a trunk strapped 
on behind drove up to our door. An old gentle- 
inan got out, hobbled up our steps, and rang our 
door-bell. 

“You must see him, Dorothea,” said my aunt, 
leaving the parlor, followed by a train of her 
‘children. “It is your affair altogether. I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

“We none of us will have anything to do with 
it,” chimed in my cousins. “We were not born 
with the souls of lodging-house keepers ;” and 
away they sailed as I opened the door to the sec- 
ond—a little louder than the first—ring of the 

saller. 

He was a short, slightly formed old gentleman, 
with big bright black eyes, bushy white eyebrows, 
and a long white mustache and beard. 

“You have a room to let ?” he asked. 

“T have,” I answered, ushering him into the 
parlor, where he glanced keenly around, and then 
as keenly into my face, while he announced ina 
decisive tone: 

“T have come to take it. My luggage is at the 
door. Be so kind as to tell me where to direct 
the man to carry it.” 

“But”—TI began, in a hesitating way, utterly 
confused by the stranger’s brusque, not to say 
high-handed, manner. 

““* But me no buts,’ * quoted the old gentleman. 
“Tam‘Amos Griffin, lately from England, where I 
have been living for the last twenty years. Since 
I landed in New York, a month ago to-day, I have 
been boarding at the St. Nicholas. But where’s 
your mother ?” 

I hastened to assure him that I was empower- 
ed to negotiate with him. 

“ Ah, indeed! Well, then, I'l go on, though it 
strikes me that you are rather young for the busi- 
ness. You ‘have never taken a lodger before.’ 
I am glad of it, for reasons which it is not ne¢es- 
sary to explain. You want a ‘liberal equivalent’ 
for your fine room; I am prepared to give it. 
That leaves only one thing to be arranged. I 
should like my breakfast at eight precisely every 
morning.” 

“But we did not propose to give breakfast.” 

“T know you didn’t; but I'll give you another 
‘liberal equivalent’ for it. You can’t be very well 
off, or you wouldn't take a lodger; and the more 
liberal equivalents you can get from him, the bet- 
ter. Will you be kind enough to show me to my 
room ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” I replied, meekly, completely sue- 
cumbing to the big black eyes, and strong will- 
power of the frail-looking old man, and totally 
forgetting to ask for the “references” insisted 
upon in the advertisement. Whereupon he stepped 
to the front door, and beckoned to the man out- 
side, who, taking the trunk upon his back, fol- 
lowed him, as he followed me, to the second story 
front room. 

* Ah,” said our lodger, as he entered it, “ this 
is not bad—not at all bad.” 

And it wasn’t. As I have said before, it was 
the pleasantest room in the house, and I had ar- 
ranged it as prettily as I could with the means at 
my command. Fortunately these included a num- 
ber of nice engravings and vases, and a capacious 
bamboo chair with a crimson cushion, and foot- 
stool of like color. And the fragrance of the 
honeysuckles that stole in at the window from 
the balcony, and the two or three sunbeams that 
had found their way through the half-closed 
biinds, and danced in triumph on the wall, and 
the half-dozen gayly bound books (mine) on the 
mantel, and the ivy growing from a red pot on 
the bracket in one corner, all combined to make 
the room a pleasant place indeed. 





Mr. Griffin had been our lodger exactly twa 
years, during which I had prepared and super- 
intended the serving of his breakfasts, and taken 
entire charge of his room, “as well as though I 
had been brought up to that sort of thing,” as 
my cousin Cleanthe remarked, and the rest of 
the family, with the exception of uncle, who be- 














came quite friendly with him, had only mét him 
some dozen times—at which times they assumed 
their most dignified dignity—when he was taken 
sick, 

“Tt’s an old complaint, which will carry me off 
some time,”’ said he to me; “ but I hope not this 
time. Anyhow, Little Honesty” (a name he had 
given me from the first—I hope I deserved it), 
“live or die, I intend to remain here. Nowhere 
else could I be as comfortable. You must en- 
gage an extra servant, and you and she together 
must nurse me. I should certainly die of a pro- 
fessional. By-the-bye, who is your family phy- 
sician ?” 

I told ‘him. 

“Tf Iam not better, send for him to-morrow. 
I am going out now—ouly a few steps,” meeting 
my look of surprise. ‘1 want to see my lawyer, 
and I sha’n’t take to my bed for several days yet.” 

That afternoon, taking care not to repeat the 
old gentleman’s exact words, but putting his re- 
marks in the form of a request to be allowed to 
remain, I stated the case to the family. 

“Going to be ill?” exclaimed Alethea. ‘ Dear 
nie! how disagreeable !" 

“Tm sure I don’t want him to stay: he might 
die here,” said my aunt, who had the utmost hor- 
ror of death. 

“He’s an old nuisance, anyhow,” proclaimed 
Ethel, “and always has been, and I blush that 
any relative of mine should have degraded her- 
self so far as to become his séervant-maid.” 

Here I will mention that my cousin Roland, a 
month or so before this, had married a young 
lady with a large fortune, and out of this fortune 
he generously proposed to make the family a lib- 
eral yearly allowance, besides which came many 
gifts from the married sisters, whose husbands 
had prospered, and thereupon been obliged by 
their wives to share their prosperity with us, that 
we might live at least, as Minerva expressed it, 
“with elegant economy.” And so we were not 
entirely dependent upon our lodger for desserts 
and several other things. 

But to go back. . “* He is not an old nuisance,” 
said I, indignantly. ‘He is a kind-hearted old 
man, and I'm very fond of him.” 

* Good gracious !” 

“Yes, Miss Ethel,” I went on, “I repeat it, I 
am very fond of him. And if my aunt will allow 
me—I am sure my uncle will—I will take all the 
extra eare resulting from his sickness upon my- 
self, and no one else shall be annoyed in the least. 

After living beneath our roof fortwo years, and 
contributing so bountifully to our comforts—you 
needn't glare at me,-Cleanthe; he has, for I am 
quite certain no one else would have paid us so 
liberally—it would be the basest ingratitude, not 
to say cruelty, to send him among strangers now 
that he most needs care and kindness.” 

“Are you quite through, Miss Reynolds?” ask- 
ed my aunt, sarcastically, “1 had no idea you 
were so eloquent, never having heard you preach 
before. But of one thing I am determined: vou 
shall not call in our doctor to your patient. He 
is a perfect aristocrat, and has no idea we keep a 
lodger, and I do not wish him to know it.” 

“There’s a young saw-bones a few doors be- 
low,” drawled ‘my youngest gentleman - cousin, 
who resented my waiting upon any one but him- 
self; “he'll do for your fine old—nuisance,” 

That very evening Mr, Griffin had a bad turn, 
and I sent for the * young saw-bones a few doors 
below” in great haste. He proved to be a Dr. 
Rice, a frank-looking, brown-haited, gray-eyed, 
broad-browed young man, with gentle voice and 
quick, light step. .And the old gentleman, taking 
a great fancy to him, decided on retaining him— 
a decision that relieved me greatly, bearing in 
mind ‘as I did my aunt’s embargo in regard to 
our family physician. 

And from that time for three months, although 
very seldom confined to his bed, our lodger never 
had awell day. At the end of the three months, 
however, he began to mem slowly, and at the 
end of two more was on his feet again. And 
then he told me he had made up his mind to re- 
turn to England. 

“T am sorry, very sorry, to part with you,” I re- 
plied.“ But it is right that you should go.” 

“Well said, Little flonesty. And now let’s be- 
gin to pack,” said he. 


Dr. Ricé and [ went with the old gentlexian to 
the steamer that was to carry him away, and 
waved a last farewell to him—in the midst of a 
crowd also waving last farewells—from the pier, 
as the vessel slowly moved out into the stream ; 
and then we returned to our respective homes to 
read the letters he had placed in our respective 
hands with his final good-by. 

Mine I read in the privacy of my own room at 
first; and when I had partly recovered from my 
astonishment and delight, I flew down stairs, eall- 
ed the family together, and read it to them. It 
was as follows: 


“ Dear LitrLeE Honesty,—Had I died—which I 
didn’t, thanks under God to you and Dr. Rice—I 
should have left each of my dear young friends 
ten thousand dollars in my will. But having 
lived, I am going to do a’ much pleasanter thing 
—I am going to give them the ten thousand at 
once. My lawyer will see you both to-morrow. 

“AMOS GRIFFIN. 

“P.S.—T have also left a slight bequest to Miss 
Ethel Egbert. She will find it on the lower shelf 
of the closet in the room I occupied when I was 
her cousin Dorothea’s lodger.” 


Ethel for once forgot her graceful, gliding step. 
She started hastily for the stairs, but her young- 
est brother was before her, and she was fain to 
turn back-again as he slid down the baluster, and 
landed in our midst with something in his arms. 

It was a large framed photograph of Amos 
Griffin, with a card attached bearing these words, 
“ An excellent picture of ‘An Old Nuisance.’ ” 


I married Dr. Rice. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


*O Fourth of July in our history was ever so 
i mournful as that which has just passed. In 
1896, Jonn ADAMS and THOMAS JEFFERSON died on 
Independence-day. But the singular and beautiful 
coincidence was not known for some time, and then it 
was felt to bea fitting and memorable end of the life of 
venerable patriots long withdrawn from public affairs. 
Nearly forty years later, in 1863, there was intense 
and universal anxiety when the great day dawned. 
Mr. GREELEY, in his history, calls the ten days pre- 
ceding the Fourth of July in that year “the very 
darkest days that the Republic ever saw.” But that 
was during the angry fury of civil war, when pas- 
sions and emotions of every kind were inflamed to 
the utmost. There was fiery party rancor in the 
feeling of that time,and the whole year was full of 
similar excitement. 

But the emotion and the spectacle of this year are 
without parallel. In every household there was a 
hushed and tender silence, as if one dearly loved lay 
dying. In every great city and retired village the 
public festivities were stayed, and the assembly of 
joy and pride and congratulation was solemnized 
into a reverent congregation of heads bowed in 
prayer. In foreign countries American gayety was 
suspended. In the British Parliament, Whig and 
Tory and Radical listened to catch from the lips of the 
Prime Minister the latest tidings from one sufferer. 
From the French republic, from the old empire of 
Japan and the new kingdom of Bulgaria, from Par- 
NELL, the Irish agitator and from the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, came messages of sympathy and sorrow. 
Sovereigns and princes, the people and the nobles, 
joined in earnest hope for the life of the Republican 
President. The press of all Christendom told the 
mournful story, and moralized as it told. In this 
country the popular grief was absolutely unanimous. 
One tender, overpowering thought called a truce 
even to party contention. Old and young, men and 
women of all nationalities and of all preferences, 
their differences forgotten, waited all day for news, 
watched the flags and every sign that might be sig- 
nificant, and lay down, praying, to sleep, thanking 
God that as yet the worst had not come. 

It was a marvellous tribute. In Europe, it was re- 
spect for a powerful state; in America, it was affec- 
tion for a simple and manly character. It is plain 
that the tale of General GARFIELD's hardy and heroic 
life, the sure and steady rise of this poor American 
boy, taking every degree of honor in the great univer- 
sity of experience, equal to every occasion, to peace 
and war, to good fortune and ill fortune, had pro- 
foundly touched the heart of his countrymen. A 
year ago, every word and incident of that life was 
told by party passion—on one side eulogized and ex- 
tolled; on the other, distorted and villified. Out of 
the fiery ordeal he emerged with a general kindly re- 
gard and high expectation. Mild and conciliatory in 
character, of long and various political experience, a 
natural statesman with an able mind amply stored 
and especially trained for public duty, simply digni- 
fied in manner, a powerful man, singularly blameless, 
he>entered upon the Presideney with every happy 
augury. The country was at peace within and with- 
out, and hummed with universal prosperity. The 
first measures of his administration were both wise 
and fortunate, and the only trouble sprang from a 
source which is rapidly becoming the fatal bane of 
the country—the patronage of office. This breeds 
faction, and makes faction fanatical.and furious. If 
indignation with fancied slights and supposed breach- 
es of faith regarding patronage could so overmaster 
#® conspicuous and experienced public man like Mr. 
CONKLING as to drive him suddenly to resign the 
highest political trust which his State could bestow, 
to imperil his public career, to astound his friends, 
and to abandon the control of the Senate to his polit- 
ical opponents, it is not surprising that fancied neg- 
lect of political merit and service should bewilder the 
light brain of an unbalanced and obscure camp-fol- 
lower like GUITEAU, until, brooding with diseased 
mind upon his ‘‘ wrongs,” he should resolve to de 
** justice” upon the supposed wrong-doer. 

So, in the most peaceful and prosperous moment 
that this country has known for a half-century, the 
shot of the assassin is fired at a man absolutely with- 
out personal enemies, and a President whom even 
his political opponents respect. Then to the impres- 
sion of brave and generous and sagacious manhood. 
already produced by his career, was added his sweet 








and tranquil bearing under the murderous blow. 
The unselfish thought of others, the cheerful steadi- 
ness and even gayety of temper, the lofty and manly 
resignation, with entire freedom from ostentation of 
piety, the strong love of the strong man for those 
dearest to him, and the noble response of his wife’s 
alm and perfect womanhood to this supreme and 
courageous manhood, filled the hearts of his country- 
men with sympathy and love and sorrow, and wheth- 
er he lived or died, his place in the affection of Amer- 
icans was as secure as LINCOLN’S. 

Such feeling of millions of hearts for one man is 
profoundly touching. It gives him a great distine- 
tion among all mankind. But it is also a benediction 
for a people to be lifted by such an emotion. It is 
impossible that party passion should not be somewhat 
subdued by it, and that a wholesome sense of shame 
should not chasten factions and disputes. If such 
are the men with whom bitter quarrels are waged, 
and upon whom unstinted contumely and contempt 
are poured out, shall we not all upon every side pause 
and reflect that to blow mere party fires to fury, and 
to trample personal character in the mire of angry 
political dispute, is to disgrace ourselves, and the cause 
that we would serve, and the country whose good 
name depends upon us? That is the reflection which 
this last solemn Fourth of July undoubtedly sug- 
gested. It recalled the country to emotions higher 
than those of the shop and the caucus. It is charac- 
ter that makes a country. It is manhopd like that 
of GARFIELD and LINCOLN which made the past of 
America, and which makes its future possible. Com- 
mercial prosperity and politics and all national inter- 
ests rest at last upon the honesty and courage and 
intelligence of the people, not upon mines and mate- 
rial resources, nor upon great railroads, or tariffs, or 
free trade. The late Fourth of July has reminded us 
of this truth with an eloquence beyond the orators, 
and whether the President lives or dies, the assault 
upon his life will have quickened that of the nation. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The story of the crime as told in graphic terms by 
the correspondents of the New York Times and other 
daily papers on the spot, is substantially as follows: 
The President was to leave Washington on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, July 2, for an extended journey 
through New England. The party was to comprise 
the President and Mrs. GARFIELD (who was to meet 
him in New York), their two elder sons, HARRY and 
JAMES, and Miss MOLLIE GARFIELD, their daughter ; 
Colonel and Mrs. ROCKWELL, with Don RocKWELL, 
their son, and Miss LuLu RocKwELL; Dr. W. H. 
HAWKES, the classical tutor of the three young gen- 
tlemen above named; the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mrs. WINDOM; Postmaster-General JAMES and 
Mrs. JAMES; the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
Hvnt; the Secretary of War; Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral SwaIM; and Colonel JAMESON, of the Post-office 
Department. From New York they were to-go di- 
rectly to Irvington, on the Hudson, where they were 
to spend Sunday. On Monday morning they were 
to go to Williamstown, Massachusetts, to attend the 
Commencement exercises of Williams College, of 
which the President is a graduate. They were to 
remain there until Thursday noon, and then take the 
cars for St. Albans, Vermont, spending Friday at that 
place. From there they were to go to the White 
Mountains, staying at Maplewood or Bethlehem, and 
remaining over Sunday. On Monday they were to 
go to the top of Mount Washington, and on Tuesday 
to Portland, Maine; from thence to Augusta, where 
they were to be the guests of Secretary BLAINE. The 
Secretary had secured a revenue-cutter, and the party 
were to take a trip along the Maine coast, visiting 
Mount Desert and other places of interest. They 
were then to visit Bangor, Maine, and from there go 
to Boston. The Legislature of New Hampshire hav- 
ing by resolution invited the President to make them 
a visit, the party was to go to Concord. From there 
they were to go to New Concord, Massachusetts, then 
begin the homeward trip, going to New York by way 
of Hartford and New Haven. 

At a few minutes past nine in the morning the 
carriage containing the President and Secretary 
BLAINE left the White House for the Baltimore and 
Potomac.Railroad Dépét. The Sixth Street entrance 
was reached at about 9.20. When the carriage 
stopped, the President said to Officer KEARNEY, who 
stepped forward to open the carriage door, ‘‘ How 
much time have we, officer?” To which KEARNEY 
replied, ‘‘ About ten minutes, sir.” The President 
lingered in the carriage for a few minutes, as if to 
finish a conversation with Secretary BLAINE, when 
he alighted, and, followed by the Secretary, proceeded 
to the ladies’ entrance, the two gentlemen passing 
leisurely through the ladies’ waiting-room arm in 
arm, the President being on the left of Mr. BLAINE. 

They had proceeded only a few feet into the gen- 








eral passenger room when two pistol shots were fired 
in rapid succession from the rear and to the right of 
Secretary BLAINE. The first shot passed through 
the right coat sleeve of the President, inflicting no 
injury, but the second shot entered his body above 
the third rib. When the President was struck, he 
turned sharply to the right, but before he could take 
a step or make another motion he sank heavily to 
the floor, the blood spurting profusely from a jagged 
wound caused by a ball of the size known as calibre 
44. Secretary BLAINE turned toward the assassin, 
but discovering that he was in the custody of an offi- 
cer, his attention was immediately given to the pros- 
trate President, who was carried to a room in the 
second story of the dépot building, where are situated 
the offices of the railroad company. 

Secretaries LINCOLN, WINDOM, and Hunt, and Post- 
master-General JAMES, having seen their respective 
wives seated in the special car, repaired to the long 
platform, where they walked up and down in front 
of the car, awaiting the President’s arrival. While 
thus engaged, Colonel JAMESON, of the Postal Rail- 
way Service, rushed up to the Postmaster-General, 
and informed him that the President had been shot— 
a statement which Mr. JAMES and his companions 
wouid not believe until it had been repeated with in- 
tense earnestness by Colonel JAMESON, when they 
hurried out to the dépot, and found the President 
prostrate and bleeding on the floor. After remain- 
ing there for about an hour, it was decided to remove 
the President to the White House. A police ambu- 
lance was sent for, and the wounded man, attended 
by Colonel RocKWELL, was driven home. 

Except the orderly crowd that assembled in front 
of the White House and Police Head-quarters, there 
was nothing to indicate that a national tragedy had 
been enacted that would startle the whole civilized 
world. The people first beeame convinced that some- 
thing had happened out of the usual course by the 
rapid driving of a carriage through Pennsylvania 
Avenue, clearing the way for the ambulance which 
followed, carefully driven and attended by a guard 
of mounted police. From mouth to mouth the in- 
telligence spread, ‘‘The President is assassinated— 
was shot at the dépdt as he was going into the cars.” 
There were no loud demonstrations, there was no dis- 
orderly language. The astonishment following the 
startling announcement deepened into unbelief, and 
the people seemed paralyzed with the horror of the 
moment. Still the crowd followed the ambulance 
that entered the broad carriageway leading to the 
Executive Mansion. Policemen already guarded the 
gates, and kept the crowd back, but through the fence 
and gateway the ambulance was seen to pause before’ 
the open door of the White House, while the large 
fine form of the President was tenderly lifted from 
the vehicle, with the pallor of death stamped on his 
countenance. Glancing upward to the windows, he 
saw some familiar faces, and with a smile, which 
those who saw it will never forget, he raised his right 
hand and gave the military salute, which seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Long live the republic!” 

A few moments afterward carriages began to ar- 
rive, bringing the Presidential party from the special 
car, where they had been seated only a few moments 
before in anticipation of a summer’s pleasure tour. 
Soon afterward Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. JAMES, and Mrs. 
WINDOoM were joined by Mrs. BLAINE and Mrs. W. T. 
SHERMAN. Other friends of Mrs. GARFIELD quickly 
arrived, but were denied admittance, and soon the 
ponderous gates which lead to the Executive Mansion 
were closed, and armed military sentinels silently 
took their places about the house and grounds, These 
troops were ordered from the garrison at the Arsenal 
in order to relieve the regular police, whose services 
were needed in the city, where the crowds were rapid- 
ly increasing in angry excitement. There was only 
one company of soldiers, but the glance of their bay- 
onets flashing in the sunlight, as they walked with 
measured tread the several paths to which they were 
assigned, recalled the last hours of President LINCOLN, 
when the same astonishment and horror were reflect- 
ed on the faces of the crowds that surged about the 
Executive Mansion. 

The President was carefully lifted from the ambu- 
lance, and carried to a sleeping-chamber in the south- 
east corner of the building, and was soon surrounded 
by the most eminent physicians in Washington. Ow- 
ing to the nervous prostration which followed the 
shock, the surgeons did not deem it advisable to probe 
for the ball while the President was at the dépot. 
Upon reaching the White House this nervous pros- 
tration seemed to pass away, and the President as- 
sumed his usual composed manner, greeting members 
of the cabinet, and other intimate friends who called, 
with a warm pressure of the hand and with cheerful 
words. Before leaving the dépdt the President mani- 
fested some anxiety about the effect of the intelligence 
of his wound upon Mrs. GARFIELD, and turning to 
Colonel RocKWELL, dictated to him the following 
dispatch to be sent to Mrs. GARFIELD at Long Branch: 
Mrs. Garfield, Elberon, New Jersey : 

The President wishes me to say to you from him that he 
has been seriously hurt—how seriously he can not yet say- 


He is himself, and hopes you will come to him soon. He 
sends his love to you. A. F. ROCKWELL. 
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The cheerful manner of the President throughout 
the morning and the early hours of the afternoon ex- 
cited the strongest Aopes on the part of his surgeons 
and friénds that the ball had not touched any vital 
part, and that when the wounded man had gained 
sufficient strength and composure an effort might be 
made to find the ball. Directions were given that 
the President should see as few persons as possible, 
and that he should bé kept from conversation, or mak- 
ing any particular effort whatever. After consulta- 
tion it was determined by the surgeons that at three 
o'clock, if the condition of the President would per- 
mit, they would probe for the ball. When this hour 
arrived it was found that the President was not in 
condition to undergo the operation. 

During the afternoon, although suffering intensely 
from his wound, the President several times gave ex- 
hibition of his well-known good-nature and genial 
disposition. At one time, while Secretary BLAINE 
was sitting at his bedside, the President, turning his 
head, said, ‘‘ BLAINE, what motive do you think that 
man could have had in trying to assassinate me ?” 

To which Mr. BLAINE replied: ‘‘I do not know, Mr. 
President. He says he had no motive. He must be 
insane.” 

To this the President smilingly answered, ‘‘I sup- 
pose he thought it would be a glorious thing to emu- 
late the pirate chief.” 

At another time, when one of his sons was sobbing 
at his bedside, the President said, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, 
JIMMY; the upper story is all right; it is only the hull 
that is a little damaged.” 

When Colonel ROCKWELL announced to him that 
Mrs. GARFIELD had. started on a special train from 
Long Branch, he said, with evident feeling, ‘‘God 
bless the little woman! I hope the shock won't break 
her down.” 

During the day the President talked considerably. 
According to Dr. BLIss, he was at times jocular, and 
the vein of his conversation was of a light character, 
and calculated to cheer up his friends and attendants. 
The President informed the doctor that he desired 
to be kept accurately informed about his condition. 
‘* Conceal nothing from me,” said he, ‘‘ for remember 
that I am not afraid to die.” 

Toward four o'clock, when the evidence of internal 
hemorrhage became unmistakable, and all the indi- 
cations seemed to point to his dissolution, the Presi- 
dent asked Dr. BLIss what the prospects were. He 
said: ‘‘ Are they bad, doctor? Don’t be afraid; tell 
me frankly. Iam ready for the worst.” 

‘*Mr. President,” replied Dr. BLIss, ‘‘ your condi- 
tion is extremely critical. I do not think you can 
live many hours.” 

‘*God’s will be done, doctor; I’m ready to go if my 
time has come,” firmly responded the wounded man. 
ARREST OF THE ASSASSIN. 

Immediately after the shooting the assassin was 
arrested. He proved to be one CHARLES J. GUITEAU, 
an eccentric pettifogging lawyer, who has been an 
unsuccessful applicant for office under the govern- 
ment, and who has led a precarious existence in sev- 
eral of the large cities of the country. Policeman 
KEARNEY, who made the arrest, tells the story as fol- 
lows: 

‘* GUITEAU arrived at the dépot about an hour ahead 
of the Presidential party, and moved about and acted 
quite restlessly. My attention was attracted by his 
movements, but I did not watch the assassin particu- 
larly until I heard him ask a hackman at the Sixth 
Street Depot if he could drive him off in a hurry if 
required. I thought that was a peculiar thing, but 
before I could follow it up closer I saw the Presi- 
dent's party driving down Sixth Street to the dépdt, 
and I had to go and look afterthem. They drove to 
the B Street entrance. Secretary BLAINE was with 
the President, and the two entered the dépét togeth- 
er. The President walked up to me, and asked how 
much time he had before the train left. It was twen- 
ty minutes after nine, I saw by looking at my watch, 

_and I told the President he had ten minutes. Just 
as he thanked me I heard a pistol-shot. I saw the 
man that I had been watching previously standing 
about ten feet away in the shadow of the main en- 
trance to the waiting-room levelling his pistol across 
his arm. | He fired a second shot before I could speak 
to him, and darted between myself and the President 
and Secretary BLAINE into the street. The President 
reeled and fell just in front. of me. As-he fell he 
said something that I could not exactly understand, 
and Secretary BLAINE, with a terrified look, pushed 
toward him, exclaiming: ‘ My God! he has been mur- 
dered! What is the meaning of this? I did not 
stop longer, but ran out after the assassin, and ar- 
rested him just as he started across B Street toward 
Sixth Street. 

‘**In God’s name, man,’ I shouted, ‘ what did you 
shoot the President for ? 

“‘His answer was, ‘I am a Stalwart, and want 
ARTHUR for President.’ 

__ “He still carried his pistol in his hand; it was a 

large California revolver of large calibre, with a bone 
andle. He appeared perfectly cool, and offered no 
esistance, but went quietly to Police Head-quarters 
ith me.”’. 


One hour after the shooting the prisoner was safe- 
ly lodged in the District jail. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WIFE. 

The most intense excitement was caused at Long 
Branch by the news of the shooting of President Gar- 
FIELD. The offices of the Elberon, West End, Ocean, 
and United States hotels, the Mansion House, the 
Hotel Brighton, and other hotels were filled with 
crowds of excited men, who closely watched every 
movement of the telegraph operators, and listened to 
the click of the telegraph instruments as if in hope of 
hearing something that would give hope that the Pres- 
ident would be spared to the country. In the offices 
and hotel corridors men gathered in groups, and with 
pale faces and low voices talked over the reports of 
the shooting. President GARFIELD and his family 
had become beloved and revered by the people during 
their short stay at the sea-side, and on all hands the 
shooting and probable death of the President were 
spoken of with deep feeling and expressions of sincere 
sorrow. 

The news was first received in the following dis- 





patch from Colonel RocKWELL, the private secretary 
of the President, to General D. G. Swaim, Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of the Army: 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 2, 1881. 
General D. G. Swaim, Elberon Hotel, New Jersey : 
The President has been shot: am afraid is serious. Keep 
it from Mrs. GARFIELD till you hear further. The doctors 
say not dangerous. ROCKWELL. 


This was followed almost immediately by another 
dispatch from J. S. Brown, also a secretary to the 
President, reading as follows: 


Executivk Mansion, WasuinaTon, D. C., July 2, 1881. 
Mrs. J. A. Garfield, Elberon, New Jersey : 
Don’t believe sensational dispatches about the President. 
Will keep you constantly advised. J.S. BROWN. 


To General Swaim was delegated the duty -of in- 
forming Mrs. GARFIELD of the sad affliction that had 
befallen her beloved husband. He broke the mourn- 
ful news as gently as possible by telling her an acci- 
dent had occurred. He then suggested that it would 
be better for her to return direct to Washington to 
meet her husband instead of going to New York, 
as she had designed. When the dispatch was re- 
ceived directed to Mrs. GARFIELD and signed by 
Colonel RocKWELL, which had been sent by the 
President, General Swarm decided to tell her that her 
husband was injured. This he did in a gentle man- 
ner, but he kept from her all knowledge of the dan- 
gerous condition of her husband. 

General SwalM received another dispatch, reading 
as follows: 

Exkouttve Mansion, Wasutneton, D. C., July 2, 1881. 
General Swaim, Elberon, New Jersey : 

We have the President safely and comfortably settled in 
his room at the Executive Mansion. His pulse is strong 
and nearly normal. So far as I can detect from what the 
surgeons say, and from his general condition, I feel very 
hopeful. Come on as soon as you can get special. Advise 
me of the movements of your train, and when you can be 
expected. As the President said on a similar occasion, six- 
teen years ago, “God reigns, and the government at Wash- 
ington still lives.” A. F. ROCKWELL. 


Mrs. GARFIELD and her daughter, Miss MOLLIE 
GARFIELD, at once began preparations for an immedi- 
ate return to the Executive Mansion. The sad néws 
spread like wildfire. A large number of persons call- 
ed at the Elberon Hotel to express their sympathy to 
Mrs. GARFIELD and daughter, and in the hope of ob- 
taining some news that would show that the reports 
circulated at the hotel and about town were grossly 
exaggerated. Among them were Mr. JOHN SLOANE 
(who acted as master of ceremonies at the President’s 
reception in the parlors of the Elberon Hotel a few 
days before), ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, Mrs. ROBERT 
B. Minturn, H. Victor NEWcoMBE, Dr. A. H. SMITH, 
JESSE GRANT, and others. 

General GRANT appeared almost stunned when the 
news reached his cottage. He ordered his carriage, 
and was driven at once to the Elberon Hotel. He 
entered the room in which Mrs. GARFIELD was seated, 
his face pale, and his lips twitching with emotion. 
He expressed his sorrow for her affliction, and a hope 
that the President would recover and long be spared 
to the country. Some of the persons who called on 
Mrs. GARFIELD were unable to speak, but pressed her 
hand, and left the room with their eyes filled with 
tears: General GRANT sent the following message to 
the Secretary of War: 


Lone Branxcu, New Jersey July, 2, 1881. 
To R. Lincoln, Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. : 

Please dispatch me the condition of the President. News 
received is conflicting. I hope the most favorable may be 
confirmed. Express to the President my deep sympathy 
and hope that he may speedily recover. U.S. GRANT. 


General GRANT, in speaking about the attempted as- 
sassination of President GARFIELD, said, ‘‘ If this is the 
outgrowth of Nihilism in our country, I am in favor 
of crushing it out immediately by the prompt execu- 





tion of the would-be assassins and their followers.” 
| Mrs. GARFIELD and her daughter left Elberon for 


Washington at 12.45 p.m. They were accompanied 
by Judge-Advocate-General Swarm, and Mrs. and 
Miss ROCKWELL. They were driven to the station in 
the private carriage of H. VictroR NEWCOMBE. A 
special train, consisting of a baggage-car and a pal- 
ace coach, conveyed the party to Washington. The 
Central New Jersey and Pennsylvania railroads with 
praiseworthy haste combined in placing a special train 
at the disposal of Mrs. GARFIELD and family. The 
afflicted family soon after boarded the train, which 
started for Washington vid Monmouth Junction, hav- 
ing the right of way in all cases. 

Mrs. GARFIELD was self-composed, owing to the fact 
that the critical condition of the President was kept 
from her knowledge. A large number of persons 
witnessed her departure, sympathy being expressed 
on each face. 

The arrival of Mrs. GARFIELD in Washington was 
looked for with eager expectation. She was carried 
in a special train as fast as steam could drive the 
wheels, but an accident to the locomotive caused some 


‘delay, and it was nearly seven o’clock in the evening 


when two carriages, one of them containing Mrs. 
GARFIELD, drove up to the south front of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. Mrs. GARFIELD and one or two at- 
tendants occupied the first carriage, and when it 
stopped, the door was opened by Attorney-General 
MacVEAGH, and she was assisted to alight by her 
son HARRY, who had been waiting for her arrival. 
She passed up the stairs unassisted, and though be- 
traying evident signs of great emotion and excite- 
ment, seemed to be strong. The President had been 
impatiently awaiting her arrival, for he appreciated 
the gravity of the situation, and knew as well as any 
one that his end was perhaps near. When the sound 
of the wheels was heard on the gravel driveway he 
addressed Postmaster-General JAMES, who was sitting 
at his bedside, and said, ‘‘ That’s my wife.” 

Mrs. GARFIELD was so fatigued by her hasty trip, 
taken suddenly and in such a delicate state of health, 
that she grew faint, and felt herself obliged to go to 
the dining-room below for some refreshment. She 
went down stairs, accompanied by Colonel Rock- 
WELL. They had scarcely seated themselves at the 
table when an attendant rushed down and told them 
that the President was sinking fast, and that they 
should at once hurry to his bedside. The President 
had kept himself up largely by will power, and now 
that the suspense and necessity were over, had shown 
signs of a physical collapse. From this moment he 
failed fast, his voice sinking to a whisper, and his 
whole aspect being that of a dying man. The per- 
sons present in the room, except the family and per- 
sonal attendants, retired in order to allow the family 
to meet around the bedside alone. They remained 
together about fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time the doctors were again admitted to the room. 
They found the President perfectly conscious, but 
much weaker, his pulse being 146. 

THE NIGHT-WATCH IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The night of the 2d of July will forever mark an 
era in the history of the Executive Mansion. The 
full particulars of that night of anxious watching and 
fearful forebodings will probably never be written. 
The actors in the scene were too busy and too much 
excited by their fears to remember half of the little 
incidents: which go to make up the tragic story; but 
some dim picture of the terrible life drama which was 
enacted in the President’s chamber, while the whole 
world was awaiting with breathless anxiety its cul- 
mination, may be drawn at this time, while the actors 
of it still hold its prominent features fresh in their 
memory. 

From the hour of the shooting until very nearly 
midnight but little if any hope of saving the Presi- 
dent’s life was entertained by the physicians who at- 
tended him. It is safe to say that but for the remark- 
ably abstemious course of life which he had pursued 
from boyhood up he never would have rallied from 
the shock. His one thought, when it became possible 
for him to think calmly at all, after being removed to 
his chamber in the Executive Mansion, was for his 
wife and children.. He feared the effect of the terri- 
ble news upon Mrs. GARFIELD, and he was anxious to 
have her and their daughter MOLLIE with him, that 
he might re-assure them if possible, and look upon 
them for the last time if it was decreed that he should 
die. He was very weak at this time, and to all ap- 
pearances sinking fast. He was told by Mrs. JamEs, 
wife of the Postmaster-General, and Mrs. Hunt, who 
were doing all that sympathetic women could do to 
make him comfortable, that Mrs. GARFIELD would be 
with him by six o’clock. Every moment seemed an 
age to the fast sinking father and husband. . He turn- 
ed restlessly on his bed, and asked the time of day con- 
tinually. It was evident that his anxiety to meet Mrs. 
GARFIELD was aggravating the effect of the wounds 
which he had received; but nothing could be done. 

At length the wife and daughter came, and from 
the moment he saw them the President seemed to gain 
in strength and spirits. After they had left him he 
turned over, and fell intoa gentle sleep. In half an 
hour, however, he awoke, and complained of a pain in 
his feet, It did not last long, and he dozed off again, 
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(ConTINvED From Pace 483.) 
still holding the hand of Mrs. JaMEs. This time he 
slept a little over half an hour, and when he awoke he 
said to Mrs. JAMES, ** Do you know where Mrs. GaR- 
FIELD is now ?” 

‘Oh yes,” Mrs. JAMES answered, ‘‘she is close by, 
watching and praying for her husband.” 

He looked up to the lady with an anxious face, 
and said: **I want her to go to bed. Will you tell 
her that I say if she will undress and go to bed, I 
will turn right over, and I feel sure that when I know 
she is in bed I can go to sleep and sleep all night? 
Tell her,” he exclaimed, with sudden energy, ‘‘ that I 
will sleep all night if she will only do what I ask.” 

Mrs. J AMES conveyed the message to Mrs. GARFIELD, 
who said to her at once, ‘“* Go back and tell him that 
I am undressing.” 

She returned with the answer, and the President 
turned over on his right side and dropped into a quiet 
sleep almost instantly. 

The President rallied a little about 9.20 P. M., and 
his symptoms were a little more favorable. About 
the time he began to rally he said to Dr. Biss, ‘* Doc- 
tor, what are the indications ?” 

Dr. Biss rephed, ** There is a chance of recovery.” 

‘* Well, then,” responded the President, cheerfully, 
‘* we will take that chance.” 

Crowds of anxious people remained all night about 
the gate leading to the Mansion, waiting for the latest 
news. <A strict watch maintained over the 
grounds, and no one was permitted to enter them 
without a pass. At the Executive Mansion every 
one was rigorously excluded, the orders being not to 
take even a card to those in attendance upon the 
President. 


was 


GUITEAU’S CAREER. 

CHARLES JULES GUITEAU, the would-be assassin, is 
a man of about forty years of age, and of French de- 
scent. He is five feet five inches in height, has a 
sandy complexion, and is slender, weighing not more 
than one hundred and twenty-five pounds. He wears 
a mustache and thin chin whiskers, slightly tinged 
with gray. His sunken cheeks and widely separated 
eyes give him a sullen, or, as the jailer describes it, 
a ‘‘looney,” appearance. He has for some years 
been a person of disordered mind and restless habits. 
Nominally he was a lawyer, although it does not ap- 
pear that he ever had any practice except among per- 
sons of the lowest social and moral rank. His repu- 
tation was bad wherever he went. He was at times 
a religious enthusiast, and last summer turned his 
attention to poliiies, apparently in the hope of gain- 
ing some preferment. 

Colonel BurRNsIDE, the disbursing officer at the 
Post-ollice Department, says he knew GUITEAU when 
he was a baby in his mother’s arms. ‘* His father, 
J. W. GUITEAU, was an old resident and respected cit- 
izen of Freeport, Illinois, where he held many offices 
of trust. Some years ago he became deranged on 
the subject of * Perfection,’ and lectured extensively 
through the North and West on that subject. He 
married a very beautiful woman, with whom and 
the younger children he joined the Oneida Commu- 
nity. He afterward returned to Freeport, where, 
from 1864 up to last September, the time of his death, 
he served as cashier of the Second National Bank. 
There were three children. An older brother, WILKES 
GUITEAU, for a long time practiced law at Davenport, 
Iowa, but is now practicing his profession in Boston, 
Massachusetts, where also he is at the head of large 
insurance interests. A younger sister, FLORA, was a 
very promising girl, having a decided talent for mu- 
sic. CHARLES JULES GUITEAU, who to-day is in jail 
for the murder of the President, was an odd boy. He 
appears to have been the only one of the children 
tainted with his father’s eccentricities. When the 
family left the Oneida Community, CHARLEs, then 
fifteen or sixteen years old, was left behind. He aft- 
erward went to Chicago, where he studied law, being 


cared for and supplied with money by his father.’ 


After completing hisstudies, GUITEAU went to Europe, 
where he travelled several years, imbibing Socialistie 
and other eccentric doctrines. A few years ago he 
returned to this country, and lectured on the second 
advent of Christ. He published a pamphlet on the 
subject, in which the egotism of the man was plainly 
shown. He spoke of himself as a messenger of God 
to announce His coming. His lecture here in Lin- 
coln Hall on this subject was a failure. JuLEs—we 
used to call him Jutvs, but I see he has dropped that 
part of his name—is now about forty or forty-two 
years old. From what I knew of the boy, his educa- 
tion in the Oneida Community, and his utterances on 
religion, I was not at all surprised at his committing 
the act this morning. I understand from people em- 
ployed at the White House that GuiTEav had foreed 
himself upon the President before. He was an ap- 
plicant for the consulship at Marseilles, and a few 
days ago obtained access to the President, and acted 
so rudely that the President had him removed. I 
have no doubt that, feeling offended by this act, he 
determined on the course which culminated in the 
terrible tragedy of this morning. GuITEAU was hang- 
ing around the Republican head-quarters, No. 241 
Fifth Avenue, New York, during the campaign last 
fall. He made a few speeches, but his efforts did not 
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seem to be appreciated by the committee. He was 
poor and seedy-looking, and borrowed some money 
from Mr. JEWELL after the election, and a few days 
before the committee broke up he asked Governor 
JEWELL for a recommendation for a consulate. He 
specially urged that if he could secure a consulate, a 
certain rich lady would marry him. It is not known 
whether the Governor recommended him or not, but 
one thing is certain—he was looked upon as a person 
who was not exactly right in the upper story.” 

GUITEAU said on his way to jail that the President’s 
assassination was premeditated, and that he went to 
Long Branch for the purpose of shooting him there, 
and was deterred by the enfeebled and saddened con- 
dition of Mrs. GARFIELD, which appealed so strongly 
to his sense of humanity that he came back without 
carrying out his intention. Those by whom GUITEAU 
has been examined since the shooting say that he 
shows no symptoms of insanity, and it is understood 
that the letter addressed ‘* To the White House” is the 
only document in the collection which supports the 
theory of insanity. 

When the prisoner arrived at the jail, he was neat- 
ly attired in a suit of blue, and wore a drab hat pulled 
down over his eyes, giving him the appearance of an 
ugly character. It is worthy of note that some days 
previously GUITEAU went to the jail for the purpose 
of visiting it, but was refused admittance, on the 
ground that it was not ‘‘ visitors’ day.” He at that 
time mentioned his name as GUITEAU, and said that 
he came from Chicago. When brought to the jail 
by the police, he was admitted by the officer who had 
previously refused to allow him to enter, and a mu- 
tual recognition took place, GUITEAU saying, ‘‘ You 
are the man who wouldn't let me go through the jail 
some time ago.” The only other remark he made 
before being placed in his cell was that General SHER- 
MAN would arrive at the jail soon. The two jailers 
who are now guarding his cell state that they have 
seen him around the jail several times recently, and 
that on one occasion he appeared to be under the in- 
fluence of liquor. On one of his visits, subsequent to 
the first one mentioned, these officers say that GUI- 
TEAU succeeded in reaching the rotunda of the build- 
ing, where he was noticed examining the scaffold 
from which the HirTH murderers were hanged. 

The assassin’s reasons for the dastardly deed are 
given in the following letter found in his possession: 

; July 2, 1881. 
To the White House: 

The President’s tragic death was a sad necessity, but it 
will unite the Republican party, aud save the republic. 
Life is a flimsy dream, and it matters little where one goes. 
A human life is of small value. During the war thousands 
of brave boys went down without a tear. 

I presume the President was a Christian, and that he will 
be happier in paradise than here. It will be no worse for 
Mrs. GARFIELD, dear soul, to part with her husband this 
way than by natural death. He is liable to go at any time, 
anyway. J had no ill-will toward the President. His death 
was a political necessity. 

I am a lawyer, a theologian, and a politician. I am a 
Stalwart of the Stalwarts. I was with General GRANT and 
the rest of our men in New York during the canvass. I 
have some papers for the press, which I shall leave with 
BykON ANDREWS and his co-journalists, at 1420 New York 
Avenue, where all the reporters can see them. I am going 
to the jail. CHARLES GUITEAU. 


The following letter was found on the street soon 
after GUITEAU’S arrest, with the envelope unsealed, 
and addressed, ‘‘ Please deliver at once to General 
SHERMAN, or his first assistant in charge of the War 
Department”: 


To General Sherman: 

Ihave just shot the President. I shot him several times, 
as I wished him to go as easily as possible. His death was 
a political necessity. Iam a lawyer, theologian, and poli- 
tician. I am a Stalwart of the Stalwarts. I was with 
General GRANT and the rest of our men in New York dur- 
ing the canvass. Iam going to the jail. Please order out 
your troops, and take possession of the jail at once. 

Very respectfully, CHARLES GUITEAU. 


On receiving the above, General SHERMAN gave it 
the following indorsement: 


Heav-QuakTERS OF THRE Any, WasiinaTon, D.C., 
July 2, 1881—11.35 a.m. 


This letter was handed me this minute by Major W. J. 
TWINING, United States Engineers, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, and Major WILLIAM G. Brock, Chief 
of Police. I don’t know the writer, never heard of nor saw 
him to my knowledge, and hereby return it to the keeping 
of the above-named parties as testimony in the case. 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


Detective MCELFRESH, who took the prisoner to jail, 
reports the following conversation with him while be- 
ing conducted thither: 

‘*T asked him, ‘ Where are you from ? 

‘***T am a native-born American—born in Chica- 
and am a lawyer and a theologian.’ 

***Why did you do this ? 

***T did it to save the Republican party.’ 

*** What are your politics ?’ 

““*T am a Stalwart among the Stalwarts. With 
GARFIELD out of the way, we can carry all the North- 
ern States, and with him in the way, we can’t carry a 
single one.’” 
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Upon learning that MCELFRESH was a detective, 
GUITEAU said: ‘‘ You stick to me, and have me put in 
the third story, front, at the jail. General SHERMAN 
is coming down to take charge. ARTHUR and all 
those men are my friends, and I'll have you made 
Chief of Police. When you go back to the dépdt, 
you will find that I left two bundles of papers at the 
news stand, which will explain all.” 

‘* Is there anybody else with you in this matter ?” 

“Nota living soul. Ihave contemplated the thing 
for the last six weeks, and would have shot him when 
he went away with Mrs. GARFIELD, but I looked at 
her, and she looked so bad that I changed my mind.” 





THE PRESS ON THE CRIME. 
From the New York Times (Republican). 

THE whole country is bowed with deep grief and indig- 
nation at this event. It is inevitable that it should be. 
There are few men who enjoy, and none who deserve to en- 
joy, the name of American citizen, to whom this crime does 
not bring a seuse of personal sorrow and a profound feeling 
of patriotic humiliation. Whatever may have been the 
criticisms which they have passed upon the President, all 
American citizens must feel the “deep damnation” of this 
attempted “taking off.” Almost at the outset of his term 
his life is assailed by a wretch who represents as distinctly 
the evil in our system as President GARFIELD represents the 
good. For though the murderer was obviously of disor- 
dered mind, it is impossible to ignore the causes which led 
immediately to this act—which directed his ill-regulated 
will to its final aim. He was a disappointed office-seeker, 
and he linked the bitterness of his personal disappointment 
with the passionate animosity of a faction. His resentment 
was inflamed and intensified by the assaults upon the Pres- 
ident, which have been common in too many circles for the 
past few months. 


; From the New York Herald (Independent). 

Should the President die, his fate would be a national 
calamity ; for where a man, called by the voice of the peo- 
ple to the highest office in their gift, is thus forcibly assailed 
by violence and crime—where the will of one wild ruffian is 
put against the predilection of the nation—the victim of his 
assault is entirely lifted out of his individual character, and 
attains in an especial and peculiar sense a supremely rep- 
resentative quality; and every man of right mind feels 
that he is personally wronged by such a wrong against the 
head of the government. This appears only to be the wild 
act of a madman. Demonstration could hardly make a 
fact plainer than it now is that the assassin was crazy, and 
that he acted under an insane impulse in his conception 
that to have refused him an office was an outrage that called 
for the sacrifice of life. 


From the Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer-Sun (Democratic). 

The news of the attempt to take the life of the President 
caused intense excitement in this city. The deepest inter- 
est is felt throughout the entire community, and we but 
utter the sentiments of our citizens and of the whole peo- 
ple in this section when we express a sincere wish for his 
speedy recovery. His death will be looked upon by our 
people as a public calamity. Business security, public prog- 
ress, and civilization receive tlis blow of the assassin. ‘The 
South has cause for sadness, the Union for tears. 


From the Baltimore American (Republican). 

The assassination of President GARFIELD is the most se- 
rious calamity that has befallen this country since the birth 
of the republic. The death of ABRAHAM LINCOLN by the 
hand of WiLkES Booru, though not less horrible, was so 
plainly traceable to the malignant influences of the rebell- 
ion that it excited profound grief rather than actual alarm, 
and it did not for a moment raise a question as to the sta- 
bility of the government. The assassination of President 
GARFIELD, on the contrary, occurring at a time when the 
country is peaceful and prosperous, and the loyalty of the 
Sotth has ceased to be a cause of apprehension, is in the 
nature of a blow struck at the very life of republican insti- 
tutions. 

Whether the assassin had accomplices or not, whether 
his design was known to those who were to profit by his 
crime or not, the fact stands out in startling prominence 
that the murderer was, by his own confession, inspired with 
the same motives that have actuated the third-term con- 
spirators from the very beginning, and that he fired the 
fatal shot for the distinct purpose of accomplishing their 
plots by the succession of Mr. ARTHUR to the Presidency. 
He may be, as there is some reason to believe, 2 monomani- 
ac; but his monomania is identical, except as to its practi- 
cal result, with that of CoNKLING and CAMERON and LOGAN 
and GRANT. If he was not the selected instrument of oth- 
ers, it will at least be admitted that a man better fitted for 
the work of an assassin could not well have been procured. 
Whatever may have been the part that this miserable 
wretch played, it is unhappily but too certain that assas- 
sination of President GARFIELD is the logical outcome of 
the third-term conspiracy. The Stalwarts have indeed de- 
stroyed the President at last. What the ultimate. conse- 
quences of this coup d'état will be it is impossible at the 
moment to predict. The event is still too recent to be 
looked at calmly. 


‘rom the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution (Democratic). 

The news is unquestionably startling, but no thoughtful 
man will deny that it is the natural and appropriate out- 
come of the political insanity which goes by the name of 
Republicanism. Frenzy and fanaticism are the stream 
which have fed this remarkable organization from the first. 
The fury with which the Southern people have been pur- 
sued, the stupendous fraud of 1876, the acknowledged cor- 
ruptions of 1880, the tremendous struggle between the fac- 
tions, and the marvellous greed for office, all go to show 
that the life of an individual, even though that individual 
be Republican President of the United States, will not be 
allowed to stand in the way of those who are seeking place 
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and power. There. are thousands of Republicans in the 
North to-day as insane as the “Stalwart of the Stalwarts” 
who shot the President, and as ready to be made tools of. 
There are thousands of Republicans who would welcome a 
period of anarchy that would place in control of affairs the 
restless and revolutionary spirits who are determined, at 
all hazards, to control the government. 


From the Boston Traveller (Republican). 

It is unutterably shameful and inexpressibly sad. Every 
friend of reaction, every enemy of liberty, every champion 
of strong, absolute government, will take encouragement 
from this iniquitous deed. It is a plea for the rule of the 
RoMANOFrs and the BONAPARTES presented at the bar of 
history from the land of GEORGE WASHINGTON. Every citi- 
zen of the republic will feel to-day the hot blush of shame 
on his face, and a deep sense of irreparable wrong at his 
heart. It is a crime utterly without excuse, evil, base, and 
damnable. Words will wholly fail to give expression to 
the feelings that will crowd for utterance froin every hon- 
est heart. As the news of this outrage upon the human 
race speeds from one branch to another of the family of 
nations, they can but sit in silence, and nurse the bitter 
wrath which they can not hope to adequately express. 


From the New York Evening Post (Republican). 

The terrible news came upon us like a thunder-clap from 
a clear sky. There is, in fact, nothing in the tragedy to 
suggest, what has probably occurred to a great many, some 
kind of moral connection between it and those which have 
recently disgraced two European capitals. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this event has given a shock to the 
minds and hearts of the American people only less grievous 
than that caused by the assassination of President LINCOLN, 
not only by reason of President GARFIELD’s personal popular- 
ity, but because every good citizen feels such an occurrence 
to be a national misfortune and disgrace, and because no 
one, to whatever party he may belong, can close his eyes 
to the political confusion which must ensue from such a 
change of administration as would follow his death. The 
anxious sympathies of the whole people, and the most ar- 
dent hopes for his recovery, will be with the President and 
his family in his present critical condition. 


From the Charleston News and Courier (Democratic). 

Such events as the tragedy yesterday lift people above 
personal and sectional ¢onsiderations, and make the whole 
country kin. The only thought in Charleston was that the 
President had been slain, amd that a blow through him had 
been aimed at the mighty heart of the whole Union. We 
do not pause to count the cost of the bloody work in its 
effect upon the relation of parties. Far be it from us to fix 
upon the Stalwarts a responsibility which is not directly 
theirs. But it can not be forgotten in this sad hour that the 
intrigues of CONKLING and the slanders of GRANT wrought 
up the miserable assassin of the President to the pitch of 
regarding the death of the President as a political necessi- 
ty, that he proclaimed himself a Stalwart of Stalwarts, and 
boasts that he has made Vice-President ARTHUR, who is 
CONKLING’s man, the President of the United States. They 
who are to benefit by President GARFIELD’s death will be 
early in proclaiming their regret; and we do not question 
their sincerity. But they were the bitter foes of the Pres- 
ident, and what the country will not forget is that the deed 
is done in their name, and that they and their followers 
will derive place and power from the President’s death. 


‘vom the Albany Evening Journal (Republican). 

No man ever deserved better of the republic. He had 
conspicuously illustrated in his career the genius of our in- 
stitutions, of the magnificent opportunity which it offers to 
worth and intelligence. Every poor boy in the country 
had hope put in his bosom by reading his life. He was, in 
the best sense, a child of the republic, the offspring of its 
distinctive ideas, and as such the people, who so lately 
chose him as their Chief Magistrate, held him in the most 
respectful and affectionate regard. 


From the Albany Argus (Democratic). 

In the abhorrence of the assassination, in the purpose 
never to let it be naturalized here as a means to vacate 
ottices or to wreak the revenges of displaced men, in respect 
for the rights and persons of our rulers, in the resolve that 
murder shall be made as unprofitable as it is infamous, in 
adherence to the law and to the officials chosen by the law, 
we are all Democrats and we are all Republicans. 


From the New York Evening Express (Democratic). 

The attempted assassination of the President has shock- 
ed the country beyond measure. The act was so dastardly 
-and diabolical that friend and foe alike are outraged by it. 
There is only one party in America in view of such a crime 
as this. This country is not large enough for political assas- 
sins to live in. The race of king-killers can not get natu- 
ralized here. When a man becomes President, he repre- 
sents the whole American people; he stands for the nation ; 
he represents order, peace, and public good-will; he embod- 
ies the majesty of the republic. And the bullet fired at him 
strikes all that is patriotic and loyal, all that is manly and 
moral, all that is truly American, in the breasts of fifty mill- 
ions of people. There is but one sentiment in the United 
States to-day—of loyalty to the republic, and shame and 
indignation that it has been assailed in the person of the 
President. It is of no consequence what led the assassin 
to fire the fatal shot. His act had no justification. It was 
diabolical. It admits of no palliation but madness. Every 
American must set his face like steel against the invasion 
of this country by the men who make the killing of rulers 
a trade. American liberty is kept sacred by a bulwark of 
law, and the hand that would destroy a constitutional Pres- 
ident would apply the torch to the sacred temple of liberty 


itself, 


From the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle (Democratic). 
Because this is the American Union, and because our Pres- 
ident is the fit ruler of a free people, a wail of righteous 
indignation swells in unbroken chorus over this whole land, 
protesting against the gigantic wrong, and demanding jus- 
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tice against the villain who horrified the republic and dis- 
graced the image of his Maker. 


From the New York Sun (Independent). 

No event since the assassination of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
has created such a shock. The sensation of profound sor- 
row is universal. The American people have but one heart 
to-day, and it is overwhelmed with grief at this sudden, 
unexpected, and tragic striking down of their Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate. Our great holiday, the anniversary of the 
nation’s birth, to-morrow, will be converted into a day 
of universal sorrow over one of the saddest events in our 
whole national history. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser (Republican). 

At such a moment, and in such an awful calamity, words 
are powerless to express the grief and shame that will bow 
the head of every American citizen. No sadder tragedy 
could be conceived than is contained in this fiendish act, 
which will blacken thé page of American history for all 
time to come. The death of the martyred LINCOLN was a 
great national sorrow. Yet there was about it something 
which gave it the appearance of a grand and gloomy drama. 
But in this base, cruel, senseless, brutal attempt at murder 
there is no compensating or palliating feature. It is a blow, 
not at a single life, but at the life of the republic, more 
felonious, more traitorous, more vile, than the act of rebell- 
ion. It threatens the existence of the nation. It is the 
senseless, savage, cold-blooded assassination of a nation 
through the heart of its most honored citizen. 


From the New York Tribune (Republican). 

Truly, the ways of Providence are inscrutable. That 
this grand President, so great and good, so kindly and so 
true, whose life seemed so full of promise for the land, should 
be stricken down, seems beyond human understanding. 


And yet the Infinite Father has been too good to this. 


people for us.to doubt that His care is over us still. Per- 
haps this nation needed to be taught some things which 
only a great affliction and shame could teach. Perhaps it 
needed to be taught that the worship of man had gone too 
far. Perhaps it was necessary in order to save this coun- 
try from gradual Mexicanization to force home the convic- 
tion that the spirit of faction is at war with the very exist- 
ence of free institutions. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE ASSASSIN. 


A COMET blazed across the heavens when CESAR 
died, and a comet fainter and milder lights the sky 
when a wiser and better ruler than Casar has fallen 
stricken by an assassin’s blow. The interval of two 
thousand ‘years has not banished the fatal crime, the 
most odious and detestable of all. Yet in civilized 
and educated countries it has become almost as rare 
as the appearance of those erratic stars by which it 
was once thought to be heralded. And in no coun- 
try is it so unusual as in our own. One mournful 
instance alone had admonished: us of the perils of 
official station. But never has the nation been so 
shocked and horrified as when it was told that its 
Chief Magistrate, in the midst of ease, prosperity, and 
peace, had been shot down in its capital. Free insti- 


tutions, it is supposed, bring immunity to the ruler, . 


who is so soon to be removed or changed, and it is 
only against the despot and the tyrant that the hand 
of violence is raised. But for the fate of President 
GARFIELD, amiable and excellent, all parties and fac- 
tions show an equal astonishment and grief; all trust 
that he may recover from the wounds whose pains he 
bears so cheerfully; all remember his rare services to 
his country, his pure and spotless life, and wonder 
how such a man can have found so unmerited a doom. 
Do free institutions encourage assassins? Are we 
turning back to the crimes aud madness of Mexico 
and Peru? The horrible thought has flashed upon 
some minds not altogether irrational that a single in- 
stance is sufficient to prove a rule, and the sudden 
horror of the moment has checked the use of reason 
and reflection. It is safe to say that no country has 
been so free from the odious crime of assassination as 
ours, and that Americans have never aimed the secret 
weapon against the lives of theirrulers. BootTu and 
the SuRRATS were of foreign extraction, and the la- 
test assassin is of foreign descent. It is a curious 
and instructive fact. 

In dark and barbarous ages assassination was the 
most common of crimes. The comet that blazed over 
Senlac and the battle of Hastings brought, it would 
seem, to the line of English and Norman kings a se- 
ries of dreadful deeds and fearful lives and deaths. 
WILLIAM RUvFUws died by the assassin’s shaft; the lives 
of the cruel kings were seldom safe in the midst of 
their plots against each other. RicHARDII., E>DwarD 
II., Henry VI., the murdered princes, RicHarp IIL., 
all met with some fearful doom. Queen ELIZABETH 
seemed never for a moment safe from assassination, 
yet escaped by a wonderful chance; his enemies, 
Puiuip, ALVA, the Pope and the Jesuits, MARY and 
the Catholic lords, surrounded her with a net-work 
of villainy ; her successor, J AMES, was nearly blown up 
with gunpowder in his council-chamber. WILLIAM 
III. of Orange was always in peril. In those happy 
days kings like Louis XIV. and Jamgs II. calmly 
planned the murder of their neighbors, and assassi- 
nation was the fashionable crime. WILLIAM IIL., 
more fortunate than his great ancestor, escaped his as- 
sassins. In Queen ANNE’s time HARLEY was stabbed, 
and the streets of London were at night full of riot 
and violence. GEORGE III. was often shot at, and 
Sometimes pelted by his faithful lieges with sharp 








stones. In the THISTLEWOOD plot (1820) it was pro- 
posed to destroy the king, GEORGE IV., and the min- 
isters at a blow; and even Queen VICTORIA, whose 
popular reign has seldom given offense, has been the 
mark several times for the assassin’s weapon. But 
the British sovereigns have in modern times uniform- 
ly escaped from their pursuers. LINCOLN and Gar- 
FIELD, of the American Presidents, have been less 
happy. 

Assassination was the peculiar vice of that corrupt 
period known as the Renaissance. A little learning 
and giant passions turned men into monsters. Italy 
was the scene of endless crimes. Popes poisoned 
their cardinals, and cardinals their popes. The Bor- 
GIAS made murder a pastime. The Venetian oli- 
garchy took off their enemies by secret violence. 
Even Pope LEo X., it was believed, died of a poisoned 
draught. Later, the religious‘wars added a new im- 
pulse of cruelty, and ‘human life seemed to lose its 
value. COLIGNY was wounded in the streets of Paris, 
and the general massacre followed. GUISE did not 
longsurvive him. Good-natured and profligate HEN- 
RY IV. fell by the assassin’s dagger, and the virtuous 
WILLIAM the Silent, after many attempts openly pre- 
pared by his enemies, perished at last, the martyr of 
modern progress. France under its later govern- 
ments has been the scene of endless plots and at- 
tempts to kill its rulers. One of the most noted was 
that of the fanatic Frescnt. He prepared a machine 
composed of twenty-five gun-barrels, which he aimed 
from a window at LovIs PHILIPPE and his sons as 
they passed. The effect of the discharge was fearful. 
Forty persons fell killed or wounded around the 
king; a bullet even grazed his forehead; but he es- 
caped, and went on gathering his millions, and de- 
spising his people, until they expelled him. France 
under LovIs PHILIPPE was a land of office-seekers. 
The government had one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand places at its disposal.. ‘‘It sueceeded,” said 
LAMARTINE, ‘in making a nation of citizens a vile 
band of beggars.” Louis NAPOLEON wore his charm- 
ed life in the midst of daggers and conspiracies. The 
bombs of ORSINI failed to reach him. Assassins fol- 
lowed him in vain. He lived to corrupt and destroy 
his country. In still more recent times Europe has 
never wanted its assassins. Italy has had its Passa- 
NANTE, and Spain its savage radicals. BISMARCK’S 
life has been attempted several times. The brave 
German Emperor wears upon his brow the marks of 
the shot that were meant to destroy him. The recent 
fearful catastrophe in distant Russia—the death of 
one Czar, after frequent assaults, by a most horrible 
doom, and the terrors of his suecessor—shows a con- 
dition of society that recalls the days of the Viscon- 
TIS and the Boratas. But the Russian line has been 
familiar with sudden death, secret murder, and con- 
spiracy since CATHERINE II. and PETER the Great. 

It is a poor consolation in the moment of grief, yet 
we may reflect with satisfaction that the most odious 
of crimes is rare among us. Our Governors, Presi- 


‘dents, and rulers have nothing to fear, for the people 


make and unmake them. Once a furious madman 
made an assault upon General Jackson’s life, which 
failed. Then the half-crazed BooTH and his associates 
filled Washington and the world with horror. Last 
—and the dreadful deed seems still incredible—a dis- 
appointed office-seeker has covered a continent with 
dismay. Weak in mind, unwilling.to work honestly 
and truly, this last assassin resembles several of his 
predecessors. RAVAILLAC, whoclimbed upon the wheel 
of Henry IV.’s coach and stabbed him to the heart, 
was a visionary and a fanatic, mindless, indolent, 
steeped in poverty. CLEMENT, who murdered HENRY 
III., was a half-crazed monk. The assassin of WILL- 
1AM the Silent was of the same visionary character. 
The assailants of GEORGE III. and Queen VICTORIA 
were almost idiots. THISTLEWOOD, who was hanged 
and then beheaded, with the lingering cruelty of the 





time, in 1820, was a blunderer so stupid as to throw 


doubt upon the whole conspiracy. The Nihilist as- 
sassins, on the other hand, are full of mental activity. 
Had GUITEAY been brought up to regular and health- 
ful labor, had he worked upon a farm or in a factory, 
how easily might he have escaped a fearful crime! 
But he refused to work. He became the most con- 
temptible of men, a habitual office-seeker. His crime 
may at least teach young men to seek health of mind 
and body in useful labor. It may hasten, too, the 
time when places under the government shall be giv- 
en by some regular law, and the President cease to 
be the object of the ill-will of every idle anid worth- 
less applicant for office. Let us devise at once some 
new mode of selecting the countless officials of the 
nation. 

But, alas! the deed is done; the victim suffers; the 
country mourns and trembles. Whether Mr. Gar- 
FIELD survives or is taken from us, the government 
will move on unchecked. It lives in the people, and 
he too will live. He will be remembered for the cour- 
age he showed in the army of the republic, the zeal 
with which he defended the cause of freedom. He 
was noted in the camp for his active ardor, and in 
Congress he stood side by side with the most advanced 
men of those perilous times. Heart to heart they’ 
labored for the people. May they never more be 
divided! EUGENE LAWRENCE. 
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